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A WREATH OF MANY FLOWERS. 








[From Bishop's Mant's British Months. } 
FEBRUARY. 

How wonderful the Laws assign’d 

To all the Vegetable kind! 

By what mysterious pow’r imprest, 

Does every plant, that opes its breast 

To gratulate the year’s sweet prime 

And glad with fruit the autumnal time, 

To bloom and ripe its season know, 

And by fix’d laws of being grow ? 

Why, now that many 2 lingering Flower 

Awaits the later vernal hour, 

Summer's or Autumn’s warmer glow ; 

Do these their charms maturer show 

To Spring’s first wooing, nor forbear 

The blasts and chilling frosts to dare ? 

While still the unbroken bands of sleep 

The forest and the coppice keep 

In torpid slumber ; why do these, 

Awak’d before their brother Trees, 


Whence is it neither can produce, 

Or tuft or cup, its destin’d use, 
Unless on each impregnate head 
Their dust those bursting anthers she 
Whence is it, wafted on the wind, 
The dust, according to its kind, 
Finds its appropriate place, decreed 
To lodge and fructify the seed ; 

And with the appointed offSpring swells 
The pulpy cups or harden'd shells ? 
Howe’er the process we pursue, 

And step by step with anxious view 
Explore ofeach the guiding laws, 
The scope, and end, and moving cause ; 
Tho’ sage experience trace the course 
Oft times of secondary force ; 

Yet oft for each gradation fine, 

And ever for the first design, 

Of ignorance convict, we fall 

Back on the primal Cause of all: 
And rest on His creative will, 


Start forward on their annual race ? Who all his works with sovereicn skill 


Whence is it, who the cause can trace, Idea'd in his perfect mind ; 


Why from each known appropriate root, And each, “according to its kind.” 
Ordain'd amid the fertile field 


To spring, to bloom, its “ fruit to yield,” 


Or scatter’d seed, is seen to shoot 

The same unerring plant; the same 

In stem, and stalk, and leaf, and frame And “ in itself its seed” to bear ; 
Of parts combin’d and beauteous hue ? And, as He order'd, “ so they were.” * 
Why is the lowly Speedwell blue ? 


THE CHRISTIAN’S LIFE-BOAT. 


BY MISS AGNES STRICKLAND 


The Strawberry white? the Nettle spread 
With yellowish white, or purplish red ? 
What gives the Pilewort’s golden sheen ? 
The Hellebores their biossoms green, 

One purple tipp’d, the other still 

Verdant throughout ? the Daffodil, 





When guilt’s dread delusion and passion’s control, 


Assail the frail bark of the tempest-tost soul, 


The Violet, now in modest white, 
Now in bright purple? Why do some 


And she drifts o’er the wild waves, deserted and lone; 


Why is it robed in yellow bright ? | And pleasure’s gay convoy is scattered and zone, 
| 
| 
| 


Breathe on the air a rich perfume, | What power can preserve her from wreck, while within 


Of joy and sweetness redolent ; poe shrinks from her burden of sorrow and sin, 
While others yield a vapid scent, As the lightnings of conscience reveal her dark path 


Perchance distasteful 2? Why of size, | Towards the gulf of destruction and billows of wrath? 


And shape, and native properties, | Nay, fear not, O vessel! though tempests deform 
Diversified ? and why they dwell The vexed ocean of life, there’s a hope midst the storm; 
Some here, some there ? while these rebel The life-boat of mercy, unpurchased and free, 
*Gainst change of site, why those display An ark of salvation for lost one’s like thee. 
A kind compliance ? who can say, | 
By what nice chemistry they breed 

The germ, the seed chest, and the seed ? 
Why that small crimson tuft should shoot 
And form the Hazel’'s kerne!'d fruit ? 

And that green cup should give to view a 
The scarlet berry of the Yew ? * Gen. i. 11. 
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In that life-boat, the sinner from endless despair 
| Finds a refuge ; the Christians repose from their care ; 
| For its charter the love of the Saviour is given— 

Its passport is Faith, and its harbour is Heaven! 
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r r 1 } a mt s Sz §g ‘y AY 
MRS. WASHINGTON POTTS. ||, “ [hear sir,” said she, « you have bee 
1 the Mediterranean Sea. A sweet pretty | 
BY MISS LESLIE. jis it not ?” ie 


[Continued from page, 1bv.] as Its shores, replied Cheston, “ are Cer. 
|tainly very beautiful.”’ 

The party was very select, consisting of|/ “ Yes, I shoule admire its chalky 
the elite of the village and its neighbourhood; || vastly,” resumed Mrs. Potts, * they are , 
but still, as is often the case, those whose || poetical, you know. Pray, sir, which ; 
presence was most desirable had sent ex-/| prefer, Byron or Bonaparte. | doat uy, 
cuses, and those who were not wanted had || ron; and considering what sweet verse. 
taken care tocome. And Miss Boreham, (a|| wrote, ’tis a pity he was a corsair, and a , 
young lady who, having nothing else to re-||pyre pirate, and all such horrid things 
commend her, had been invited solely on ac-|| for Bonaparte, I never could endure him atte 
count of the usual elegance of her attire, and ||! found that he had cut off poor old } > 
whose dress was expected to add prodigiously || George’s head. Now, when we talk of ore, ne 


S predile 


to the efiect of the rooms,) came most unac- 1 men, my husband is altogether for Was! % 
countably in an old faded frock of last year’s || ton. I laugh, and tell Mr. Potts it is bo, yet,” | 
fashion, with her hair quite plain, and tucked || he and Washington are namesakes. Hoy oe 
behind her ears with two side-combs. Could || you like La Fayette,”—(pronouncing _ “r° 
she have had a suspicion of the reason for || name a la canaille.) F — 
which she was generally invited, and have|| “ The manor the name?” inquired Chesto; 
therefore perversely determined on a re-|;| “Oh! both to be sure. You see we | 
action ? || called our youngest blossom after him. (; 


The Montagues sat together in a corner, ||here, La Fayette; stand forward, my dear 


man f 


spirits 


putting up their eye-glasses at every one that|/hold up your head, and make a bow to the 
entered the room, and criticising the company || gentleman.” 
in loud whispers to each other; poor Mrs.|| “1 won't,” screamed La Fayette. 
Marsden endeavouring to catch opportunities |} never make a bow when you tel! me.” 
of paying her court to them. | “ Something of the spirit of his ancestors,” 
About nine o’clock appeared an immense || said Mrs. Potts, affectedly smiling to Chieston 
cap of blond lace, gauze riband and flowers;||and patting the urchin on the head. 
and under the cap was Mrs. Washington|| ‘“ His ancestors!” thought Cheston. “ WV 
Potts, a little, thin, trifling looking woman, || could they possibly have been ?” 
with a whitish freckled face, small sharp fea-|| “* Perhaps the dear fellow may be a little,a 
tures, and flaxen hair. She leaned on the arm|| very | ttle spoiled,” pursued Mrs. Potts, “ But 
of Mr. Washington Potts, who was nothing in | to make a comparison in the marine line, 
company or any where else; and she led by|| (quite in your way, you know,) it is as natu- 
the hand a little boy in asuit of scarlet, braid-|| ral for a mother’s heart to turn to her young- 
ed and frogged with blue: a pale rat-looking \|est darling as it is for the needle to point 
child, whose name she pronounced Laughy-||the longitude. Now we talk of longit 
yet, meaning La Fayette; and who, being the |have you read Cooper’s last novel by thi 
youngest scion of the house of Potts, always||thor of the Spy. It’s a sweet book—Cooper 
went to parties with his mother, because he||is one of my pets. I saw him in dear delight: 
would not stay at home. ‘ful Paris. Are you musical, Mr. Cheston '— 
Bromley Cheston, on being introduced to || But of course you are. Our whole aristocracy 
Mrs. Washington Potts, was surprised at the || is musical now. How do you like Paganini 
insignificance of her figure and face. He had || You must have heard him in Europe. It’s 4 
imagined her tall in stature, large in feature, || very expensive thing to hear Paganini. Poor 
loud in voice, and, in short, the very counter-||man! he is quite ghastly with his own play- 
part to Mrs. Montague. He found her, how-||ing. Well, as you have been in the Mediter- 
ever, as he had supposed, replete with vanity, || ranean, which do you prefer, the Greeks ot 
pride, ignorance and folly : to which she add-|| the Poles?” 
ed a sickening affectation of sweetness and|| ‘ The Poles, decidedly,” answered Ch 


amiability, and a flimsy pretension to extra-||ton, “from what I have heard of them, and 

ordinary powers of conversation, founded on a||seen of the Greeks.” 

contused assemblage of incorrect and super- | “ Well, for my part,” resumed Mrs. Potts 

ficial ideas, which she mistook for a general ||‘ I confess I like the Greeks, as I have alweys 

knowledge of every thing in the world. been rather classical. They are so Green. 
Mrs. Potts was delighted with the hand-||Think of their beautiful statues and paint. 

some face and figure, and the very genteel ||ings by Rubens and Reynolds. Are you fon 

appearance of the young lieutenant, and she||of paintings? At my house, in this city, I 

bestowed upon him a large portion of her||can show you very fine ones.” 

talk. a By what artists ?” asked Cheston. 
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“Oh! by my daughter Harriet. She did 
‘hom at drawing-school with theorems. They 
-» beautiful flower-pieces, all framed and 
ung up; they are almost worthy of Sir 


ry 4? 
Benjamin West. 


entrance of tea, and Cheston took that oppor- 


wnity of escaping from her; while she im- 


srined him deeply imbued with admiration 
of her flueney, vivacity and variety of infor- 
mation. But in reality, he was thinking of 
the strange depravity of taste that is some- 


times found even in intelligent minds: for in | 


no other way could he account for Albina’s 
predilection for Mrs. Washington Potts. “ And 
yet,” thought he, “is a young and inexpe- 
rienced girl more blameable for her blindness 
in friendship, (or what she imagines to be 
friendship) than an acute, sensible, talented 
man for his blindness in love. The master- 
spirits of the earth have almost proverbially 
married women of weak intellect, and almost 
as proverbially the children of such marriages 
resemble the mother rather than the father. 
A just punishment for choosing so absurdly. 
Albina, | must know you better.” 


The party went on, much as parties gene-|| 


rally do, where there are four or five guests 
that are supposed to rank above all the others. 
The patricians evidently despised the plebe- 
ians,and the plebeians were offended at being 
despised ; for in no American assemblage is 
any real inferiority ever felt or acknowledged. 
There was a general dullness, and a general 
restraint. Little was done, and little was 
sid. La Fayette wandered about in every 
body’s way; having been kept wide awake 
all the evening by two cups of strong coffee, 
which his mother allowed him to take because 
he would have them. 

There was always a group round the cen- 
tre-table, listlessly turning over the souvenirs, 
albums, &e. and picking at the flowers; and 
la Fayette ate plumb-cake over Cheston’s 
beautiful drawings. 

Albina played an Italian song extremely 
well, but the Montagues exchanged glances 
at her music; and Mrs. Potts, to follow suit, 
hid her face behind her fan and simpered, 
though in truth she did not in reality know 
Italian from French, or a semibreve from a 
semmiquaver, All this was a great annoyance 
toCheston. At Albina’s request, he led Miss 
Montague to the piano. She ran her fingers 
over the instrument as if to try it; gave a 
shudder, and declared it most shockingly out 
of tune, and then rose in horror from the music 


_* The author takes this occasion to remark that the 
illustrious artist to whom so many of his countrymen 
*rroneousty give the title of Sir Benjamin West, never, 
a ality, had the compliment of knighthood confe:- 
mron him. He lived and died Mr. West, as is well 


. hy to all who have any acquaintance with pictures 
40d paintings 
I os. 


In this manner Mrs. Potts ran on till the! 


| 
| stool. This much surprised Mrs. Marsden, 
| as a musician had been brought from the city 
| only the day before for the express purpose 
|| of tuning this very instrument. 

*‘ No,” whispered Miss Montague, as she 
resumed her seat beside her mother, “I wiil 
|, not condescend to play before people who 

are incapable of understanding my style.” 

At this juncture (tothe great consternation 
of Mrs. Marsden and her daughter) who 
should make her appearance but aunt Quim- 
by in the calico gown which Albina now re- 
gretted having persuaded her to keep on. 

|| The old lady was wrapt ina small shawl and 
|| two large ones, and her head was secured 
| from cold by a black silk handkerchief tied 
|, over her cap and under her chin. She smiled 
and nodded all round to the company, and 
| said—* How do you do, good people; | hope 
|| you are all enjoying yourselves. [ thought I 
|| must come down and have a peep at you. For 
| after I had seen all the ladies take of their 
| hoods, and had my tea, I found it pretty dull 
|| work sitting up stairs with the mantua-maker ; 
who had no more manners than to fall asleep 
while I was talking.” " 

Mrs. Marsden, much discomfitted, led aunt 
Quimby to a chair, between to matrons who 
were among “ the unavoidably invited,” and 
whose pretensions te refinement were not 
very palpable. But the old lady had no idea 
of remaining stationary all the evening be- 
tween Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Jackson. She 
wisely thought “she could see more of the 
party,” if she frequently changed her place, 
and being of what is called a sociable disposi- 
tion, she never hesitated to talk to any one 
that was near her, however high or how- 
ever low. 

“ Dear mother,” said Albina in an under 
voice, “ what can be the reason that every 
one in tasting the ice-cream, immediately 
sets it aside, as if it was not fit to eat. Iam 
sure every thing is in it that ought to be.” 

“And something more then ought to be,” 
replied Mrs. Marsden, after trying a spoonful 
—“the salt that was laid round the freezer 
has got into the cream,(Il suppose by Dixon’s 

'carelessness,) and it is not fit to eat.” 

“ And now,” said Albina, starting, “I will 
show you a far worse mortification than the 
failure of the ice-cream. Only look there sits 
aunt Quimby between Mr. Montague and 
Mrs. Washington Potts.” 

“Flow in the world did she get there?’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Marsden. “1 dare say she 
walked up, and asked them to make room for 
her between them. There is nothing now 
to be done but to pass her off as well as we 
‘an, and to make the best of her. [ will man- 
age to get as near as possible, that I may hear 
what she is talking about, and take an oppor- 

‘tunity of persuading her away.” 
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} 
As Mrs. Marsden approached within hear-| 


ing distance, Mr. Montague was leaning 
across aunt Quimby, and giving Mrs. Potts! 
an account of something that had been said or 
done during a splendid entertainment at De- 

vonshire House. “Just at that moment,” 

said he, “ I was lounging into the room with 
Lady Augusta Fitzhenry on my arm, unques- | 
tionably the finest woman in England, and 
Mrs. Montague was a few steps in advance, | 
leaning on my friend the Marquis of Elving-| 
ton.” 

“ Pray, sir,” said Mrs. Quimby, “as you| 
are from England, do you know any thing of| 
Betsey Dempsey’s husband.” 

“T have not the honour of being acquaint-| 
ed with that person,” replied Mr. Montague, 
after a withering stare. 

“ Well, that’s strange,” pursued aunt Quim-| 
by, “ considering that he has been living in| 
London at least “eighteen years—or perhaps 
it is only se venteen. And yet I think it must) 
be near eighteen, if not quite. May be seven-| 
teen and a half. Well, it’s best to be on the| 
safe side, so I'll say seventeen. Betsy Demp-| 
sey’s mother was an old school-mate of mine. | 
Her father kept the Black Horse Tavern. | 
She was the only acquaintance I ever had 
that married an Englishman. He was a| 
grocer, and in very good buisness; but he} 
never liked America, and was always finding | 
fault with it, and so he went home, and was| 
to send for Betsey. But he never sent for 
her at all, for a very good reason; which| 
was that he had another wife in England, as} 
most of them have—no disparagement to you, | 
sir.” 


Mrs. Potts in a whisper, that the good old 
lady beside her, was a distant relation or ra-| 
ther connexion of Mr. Marsden’s, and that 
though a little primitive in appearance and 
manner, she had considerable property in 
bank-stock. To Mrs. Marsden’s proposal that 
she should exchange her seat for a very plea- 
sant one in the other room, next to her old 
friend Mrs. Willis, aunt Quimby replied no- 
thing but “ Thank you, I’m doing very well 
here.” 

Mrs. and Miss Montague apparently heed- 
ing no one else, had talked nearly the whole} 
evening to each other, but loudly enough to! 
be heard by all around them. The young) 
lady, though dressed as a child, talked like a 
wornan, and she and her mother were now en-| 
gaged in an argument whether the flirtation | 
of the Duke of Risingham with Lady Geor-|) 
giana Melbury would end seriously or not. | 
“To my certain knowledge,” said Miss Mon-| 
tague, “his Grace has never yet declared | 
himself to Lady Georgiana, or to any one) 
else.” “I'll lay you two to one,” said Mrs. | 
Montague, “ that ‘he is married to her before! 





Mrs. Marsden now came up, and informed | 


we return to England.” “ No,” replied +, 
daughter, “like all others of his sex, he ¢.. 
lights in ‘keeping the ladies in suspense,” 
“ What you say, Miss, is ve ry tr I” 
aunt Quimby, leaning in her turn ac 
Montague, “and considering how y 
are you talk very sensibly. Men certa) 
have a way of keeping women in susp 
and an unwillingness to answer question, 
even when we ask them. There’s MY so 
in-law, Billy Fairfowl, that I live « 


Ge. 


|, married my daughter Mary eleven yes 


the 23d of last April. He’s as cood a ie 
as ever breathed, and an excellent proyides 
too. He always goes to market himself’: oy, 
sometimes I can’t help blaming him a 

for his extravagance. But his greatest | 


||is his being so unsatisfactory. As far ba 


as last M: irch, as I was sitting at my knitt 
in the little front parlour, with the door open, 
(for it was quite warm weather for the ti: 
of year) Billy Fairfowl came home, carr 
in his hand a good-sized shad; and I called 
out to him to ask what he gave for it, for jt 
was the very beginning of the shad season: 
but he made not a word of answer: }y 
passed on, and left the shad in the kitchen, 
and then went to his store. At dinner we 
had the fish, and a very nice one it was: and 
[ asked him again how much he gave { 
but he still avoided answering, and beoa: 
talk of something else; so I thought I'd 
it rest awhile. A week or two after, J agai: 
asked him; so then he actually said he 
forgotten all about it. And to this day I don't 
know the price of that shad.” 

The Montagues looked at each other— 
most laughed aloud, and drew back tl 
chairs as far from aunt Quimby as poss 


So also did Mrs. Potts. Mrs. Marsden ec 


up in an agony of vexation, and reminded lx 
aunt in a low voice of the risk of renewing 
her rheumatism by staying so long between 
the damp newly-papered walls. The « 

lady answered aloud—“ Oh! you need not 


fear, 1 am well wrapt up on purpose, And 


indeed considering that the oe’ oan 
only papered to-day, I think the walls 
dried wonderfully, (putting her hand on the 
paper)— I am sure nobody could find out the 
damp if they were not told.” 

“ What?” exclaimed the Montagues 
“only papered to-day—starting up and ti 
fying all that prudent fear of taking cold, » 
characteristic of the English. How barbe- 
rous to inveigle us into such a place!” 

“T thought I felt strangely chilly all the 
evening,” ‘said Mrs. Potts, whose fan had 
scarcely been at rest five minutes. 

The Montagues proposed going away 
mediately, and Mrs. Potts declared she was 
most apprehensive of poor little La Fayet 
Mrs. Marsden could not endure the idea o! 
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canes ing till all the refreshments had) Mrs. en “what induces you to pa- 





11% 

he " , handed round, (the best being yet to|| tronise these people ?” 
ise,” va oan took great pains to persuade them “ Why, ' ey are the only tolerable persons 
e.” . that there was no real cause of : larm, as she in the ne ioht yourhood,” answered Mrs. Potts 
ross had had jarge fires all the afternoon. They ||‘ and very kind and obliging in their way. 
Ing | beld a whispered consultation, in which they I really think Albina a very sweet girl, very 
©} wre eed to stay for the oysters and chic ken |! sweet indeed: and Mrs. Marsden is rather 
ispens salad, and Mrs. Marsden went out to send | amiable too, quite amiable. And they are so 
leStions then their shawls, with one for La Fayette. | grateful for any little notice I take of them, 
MY son. Ry this time the secret of the newly-pa-) that it is really quite affecting. Poor things! 
He yered walls had spread round both rooms ;) how much trouble they have given themselves 
irs the conversation now turned entirely on colds}, in getting up this party. They look as if 
a m: 7 and raeumatisms; there was much shivering! they had had a hard day's work: and I have 
rovider i considerable coughing, and the demand | no doubt they will be obliged, in consequence, 
t's and shawls imereased. However, nobody ac- || to pinch themselves for months to come; for 
a ly went home in consequenc e. | can assur’ vou their means sre verv sm ill, 
st « Papa,” said Miss Monta: gue, “let us all! very smal! indeed. As to this intolerable old 
r bac take French leave as soon as the oysters and || aunt, | never saw her before. and as there is 
hitting chicken salad have gone round.” something rather genteel about Mrs. Marsden 
r open, Albina now came up to aunt Quimby,!/and her daughter: rather so at least about 
e tim f uly pe rcelv ing that the old lady looked Albina, 1 did not suppose they had any such 
rr tired.) and proposed that she should return to. relations belonging to them. | chil <, in fu- 
Ca er chamber, assuring her that the waiters) ture, [ mus st confine myself entirely to the 
for should be punctually sent up to her—*1 do’! aristocracy.” 

asOn not feel quite ready to go yet,” replied Mrs. “ We deliberated to the last moment,” said 
1e Quimby. “Lam very well here. But you!) Mrs. Montague, “whether we would come. 
Itchien, need not mind me. Go back to your com-|| But as Mr. Montague is going to write his 
er y et talk a little to those three poor|!tour when we return to England, he thinks 


girls in the yellow frocks that nobody has |! it expedient to make some sacrifices for the 
spoken to yet, except Bromley Cheston. || sake of seeing the varieties of American so- 
W hen I am ready to go I shall take F rench | ciety.” 

., as these English peo yle call it.’ || “Oh! these people are not in society,” ex- 
"But aunt Quimby’s idea of French leave! claimed Mrs. Potts eagerly. “I can assure 
was very different from the usual acceptation || you these Marsdens have not the slighest pre- 
of the term: for havingalways heard that the) tensions to socie ty. Oh! no—I beg you not 
French were a very polite people, she con-|| to suppose that Mrs. Marsden and her dauch- 





_ cluded that their manner of taking leave must || ter are at all in society.” 

tn be particularly respectful and ceremonious. This conversation was overheard by Brom- 
sn Therefore, having paid her parting compli-|| ley Cheston, and it gave him more pain than 
came ments to Mrs. Potts and the Montagues, she) he was willing to acknowledge even to him- 
Cd he — all around the room, curtseying to|| self. 

ewig very body and shaking hands, and telling At length all the refreshments had gone 


them she had come to take French leave.!|| their rounds, and the Mor ntagues had taken 
To put an end to this ridiculous aneme, Brom- || real French leave; but Mrs. Washincton Potts 
ley C heston, who had been on assiduous duty | preferred a conspicuous cepartare, and there- 





And all the evening, now came forward and taking | fore made her adieux with a view of prodt 
went the old lady’s arm in hi 5 offered to escort her cing r oreat eft ct. pe his was the siene il for 
har up stairs. Aunt Quimby was much flattered | the company to break up, and Mrs. Marsden 
. mn by this unexpected civility from the finest)j gladly smiled them out, while Albina could 
aioe lookin; ¢ young man in the room, and she smi*!! have said with Gray’s Prophetess— 
" lingly departed with him, complimenting him ” 
oe on his politeness, and assuring him that he “ Now my weary lips I close; 
testi- ay Leave me, leave me to repose 
os was a real gentleman; trying also to make 
a out the degree of relationship that existed be- But, according to Mrs. Marsden, the worst 
oi tween them. | of all was the poet, the professedly eccentric 
| the “So much for Buckingham,” said Cheston,) Bewley Garvin Gandy, author of the World 
had ashe ran down stairs, after depositing the) of Sorrow, Elegy on a Broken Heart, Lines 
+ old lady at the door ot her room. “ Fools! ona Suppressed Sigh. Sonnet to a Hidden 
oe of all ranks and of all ages are to me equally | Tear, Stanzas to Faded Hopes, oy C., &e , and 
poo nt lerable. I never can marry into such a! who was just now engaged in a tale called 
othe family.” ‘The Bewildered,” and an Ode to the Wan- 
* of The party went on. \,ing Moon, which set him to wandering about 


“In the name of heaven, Mrs. Potts,” said’ the country, and “ kept him out o’ nights.” 
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The poet, not being a man of this world, did,| 
not make his appearance at the party till the 
moment of the bustle occasioned by the exit 
of Mrs. Washington Potts. He then darted 
suddenly into the room, and looked wild. 


We will not insinuate that he bore any re- 


semblance to Sandy Clark. He certainly 
wore no chapeau, and his coat was not in the 
least a Ja militaire, for it was a dusky brown 
frock. His collar was open, in the fashion at- 
tributed to Byron, and much affected by scrib- 
blers who are incapable of imitating the no- 
ble bard in any thing but his follies. His 
hair looked as if he had just been tearing it, 
and his eyes seemed “in a fine frenzy roll- 
ing.” He was on his return from one of his 
moonlight rambles on the banks of the river, 
and his pantaloons and coat-skirt showed evi- 
dent marks of having been deep among the 
cat-tails and splatter-docks that grew in the 
mud on its margin. 

Being a man that took no note of time, he | 
wandered into Mrs. Marsden’s house between | 
eleven and twelve o’clock, and remained an 
hour after the company was gone, reclining | 
at full length on a sofa, and discussing Barry 
Cornwall and ‘Thomas Haynes Bayley, L. E.'| 
L. and Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson. After 
which he gradually became classical, and | 
poured into ‘the slee py ears of Mrs, Marsden 
and Albina a parallel between Tibullus and | 
Propertius, a dissertation on Alcweus and ano- 
ther on Meander. 

Bromley Cheston, who had been escorting 
home two setts of young ladies that lived 
“far as the poles asunder,” passed Mrs, Mars- 
den’s house on returning to his hotel, and see- 
ing the lights still gleaming, he went in to 
see what was the matter, and kindly relieved 


his aunt and cousin, by reminding the poet of 


the lateness of the hour, and “ fairly carrying 
him off.” 

Aunt Quimby had long since been asleep. 
But before Mrs. Marsden and Albina could 


forget themselves in “ tir’d nature’s sweet | 


restorer,” they lay awake for an hour, dis- 
cussing the fatigues and vexations of the | 
day, and the mortitications of the evening. 
“ After all,” said Albina, “ this party has cost 
us five times as much as it is worth, both in 
trouble and expense, and [ really cannot tell 
what pleasure we have derived from it.” 


> No one expects pleasure at their own|| 


party,” replied Mrs. Marsden. “ But you 
may depend on it, this little compliment to 
Mrs. Washington Potts will prove highly ad- | 
vantageous to us hereafter. And then it is 
something to be the only family in the neigh- 
hourhood that could presume to do such a 
thing.” 

Next morning, Bromley Cheston received 


a letter which required his immediate pre-| 


sence in New York on business of importance. 


Mrs. Washington Potts. 


Von. lV, 


lw hen an went to take leave of his annt «.. 
‘cousin, he found them busily ieiches i th 
troublesome task of clearing away ey 
|ting in order; a task whichis near] ly 
|to that of making the preparations for; 
‘They looked pale and spiritless, an 
| Washington Potts had just sent her thr; 
|to spend the day with them. 


i 


| When Cheston took Albina’s hand at nox 


ling, he felt it tremble, and her e ves looked g 
if they were filling with tears, “ Afjor , 
thought he, “she 1s a charming gir], and 
both sense and sensibility.” se 

“Jam very nervous ‘to-day.’ = 
\* The party has been too much for me: any | 
|have in prospect for to-morrow the 
taking leave of Mrs. Washineton Po: 
who returns with all her family to pP 
delphia.” y 
| Strange infatuation,” thought C 
|he dropped Albina’s hand, and made } 
ing bow. “I must see more of th 
\fore I can resolve to trust mv hap; 
(her keeping ; I cannot share her heart 
Mrs. Washington Potts. When I ret 
| New York I will talk to her serioush 

that ridiculous woman, and I w1!! als: 
| strate with her mother on the folly of 

ing every nerve in the pursuit of whic! 
|calls a certain style.” 
| In the afternoon, Mrs. Potts did Albina + 
|honour to send for her to assist in the pr 
tions for to-morrow’s removal to town: a: 
|in the evening the three boys were al] tal 
| home sick, in consequence of having | 
llent hands on the fragments of the 
| which fragments they had con 
ithe day to devour almost without 
sion. Also Randolph had thrown 
down stairs, and raised two green bi 
|his forehead, and Jeffrson had pins 
|Fayette’s fingers in the door till 
came; not to mention various minor 
| bles and hurts. 

At parting, Mrs. Potts went so 
kiss Albina, and made her promi ise to let 
know immediately whenever she or her 


|ther came to the city. 
(To be concluded in our next.} 





try 
nued 


FRIENDS 

There are few persons in the world who 
are so poor, that they have no friend to share 
\their sorrows and partake of their joys. But 
while we are blest with kind friends, it should 
be the warm desire of our nearts to promot 
their interest. They should live in 
hearts by the emotion which subsists ther 
‘in our memory, by our fragrant rem — 
of them—in our voice, by our eulog 
|in our conduct, by our imitations of their 
virtues.” 


Me: 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


FROM HIS WORKS. 


\ hen the bright sun with glory gilds the sky, 
Fach radiant beam unfolds the Maker nigh ; 
And when the moon shines w ith reflected light, 
or twinkling stars stud the dim vault of night, 
© what a host of worlds so bright and fair, 
Resplendent join to hymn the Maker there. 
Twas Him who said, at first, ‘let light now be,” 
{nd hung them up in the immensity 
Of space; even He, who slumbers not, nor sleeps, 
Form'd these bright orbs, and as a watcher keeps 
vr, and harmony, amongst them still ; 

Yon distant star scarce visible to sight, 

veals how high the glory of his might; 
And yonder gem that shines so bright, and clear, 
Sp ins wisdom more profound, because more near. 
O thou who rudely says there is no God, 
Gaze on the outskirts of his dread abode, 
Or turn thy thoughts to the blue deep, below, 
Where wave on wave, in gentle murmurs play, 
And kiss the pebbled beach, and glide away. 
Tis He who cuides and bids them ebb, or flow, 
When dreadful billows in commotion rise, 
And dash their foaming tops toward the skies; 
), none but He who rides upon the wind, 


And from his storehouse sends the snow, and hail, 
The fury of the raging deep can quail, 

Or with restraining bonds the tempest bind, 

When clouds surcharg’d their mingled fury pours 
In boisterous winds and overwhelming showers; 
When forked flames in quick succession fly, 

And make fall plain the horrors of the sky ; 

Aye, then, whilst dreadful peals of thunder roll, 
And tear usurps the empire o'er thy soul,— 

Then, When thou canst not act the trifler’s part, 
Sun all thy courage up, and ask thy heart, 
Iftempests uncommission’d stalk abroad ? 

‘Twill wisely answer thee “ there is a God.” 

When from mount Sinai the law was given, 

Under the terrors of the God of heaven, 

Israel gave assent, midst conflicting fears, 

And sealed the pledge with penitential tears, 

But as the dew exhales beneath the sun, 

Their goodness pass’d, and love and zeal grew cold 
Till like poor sheep they wandered from the fold, 
And bow'd to idols, as they erst had done, 

Till unstrung harps hung on the willow boughs— 
Then Israel bore the cruel scorn of foes. 


them wither, and leave no trace behind; 


and of the fruit how little ripens!” 


—— 


Augustine, 


THE EXISTENCE OF DEITY, DEMONSTRABLE 


Mercer Co. N. J. J. M. 


The Existence of Deily— Simple Story. 


From Chambers’ Edinburg Journal. 
A SIMPLE TORY. 


The following little story derives no in- 


_ terest from any surprising entanglements in 
| the plot, or peculiar romance in the situations, 


it will, however, we trust, be found some- 
what striking, as a series of actual and recent 


occurrences In the life of an tadividual, while, 


as it chances, there is not wanting in its con- 


| clusion a pretty strong inference in favour of 
| prudent and virtuous conduct. 


|, land, there lived some time since a 


In a small town, in a certain part of -Scot- 
respect- 


| able writer or land agent, whom we shall call 


| 
| 


Brydon, a widower, with a family of two 


| daughters and one son, all of them grown up. 


Mr. Brydon, like many of his profession, kept 


up a respectable appearance in society, but 


| in reality had nothing to depend upon except 


| the current proceeds of his business. 


At his 
death, which took place rather unexpectedly, 
he left his daughters entirely depending upon 
the exertions of their brother, who had been 
trained to the pursuit of his parent’s pro- 
fession. But the son was not long in follow- 
ing the father to the grave, and the two girls 
were then without a friend or guide in the 
world. Necessity compelled them immedi- 
ately to make an endeavour to support them- 
selves by the use of their needles, and to do 
them justice, they set about it actively and 
ungrudgingly. ‘The elder Miss Brydon, how- 
ever, was of a weakly constitution and sub- 
ject to frequent attacks of severe illness, so 
that the whole burden, almost, of their main- 





| tenance, fell on the younger sister Margaret. 
She toiled incessantly; yet let her do what 
| sl she might she was barely able to earn e nough 
| to procure the mere necessaries of life, where 
| its comforts were almost indispensable to the 
|| poor inv alid. Whether the issue would have 
| been otherwise or not, under he ap pier circum- 
| stances, it is impossible to say ; but, as it was, 
| the elder of the sisters continued to decline 
| until she died. 

| Alone in the world, friendless and penni- 
| less, with a heart weighed down by these 
|juccessive calamities in her once happy 
|| family, Margaret Brydon, then only eighteen 
| years of age, struggled for some time longer 
| 


to maintain herself in her native place. But 
she found it a difficult task to live upon sym- 


“The flowers of life are fruitless; most of} P®thy, of which she received a sutliciency, al- 
or} 
of the remainder how few yield us any fruit, 


though extremely little real assistance came 
in her way. At length she bethought her of 
|.a female relative in England, a cousin of her 
late father, and a person usually reported to 
| be in wealthy circumstances. With this 


Lire.—The life of man is like water poured | individual, it is true, Mr. Brvdon had never 
out of a bucket, which the earth quickly | kept up any correspondence, and had never 
sucketh up and it appeareth not again.— mentioned her to his family but as a woman 


| of rude manners and a hard heart. Poor Mar- 
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garet, nevertheless, thought that her destitute | 


condition might awake pity even inthe bosom 
of such a being, supposing her to prove to be 
all that she had been represented. A journey 
to Nottingham, where this relative resided, 
was therefore resolved upon, and it was soon 
accomplished, as Margaret was not burdened 
with any great effects to render her removal! 
difficult. 

For three months 
tingham, did Miss Brydon reside with her re- 
lative, whom she found to be all and more 
than her father had said. ‘The old lady, if 
such a name should be given to her, had 
started in life as a housemaid, coarse and un- 
educated, and had ended her career of ser- 
vices as the housekeeper of a nobleman, who 
at his death left her a considerable annuity to 
subsist upon in herlatterdays. Her original 
rudeness of character had only been aggra- 
vated by after-habits of petty domestic rule ; 
and although she had asked Margaret to stay 
with her, she behaved subsequently with such 
unkindness, as to make life almost insupport- 
table to the poor girl. Finally, a proposal 
made by the old woman, who added a keen 
love of money to her other qualities, that Miss 


Brydon should take upon herself the duties of 


houseservant at the coming term, brought 
matters toa point. ‘ Heaven knows,” said 
Margaret to herself, “that I am not unwilling 
to work! But if] am to maintain myself, 
I shall at least do it where I may have peace.” 
The result was, that another vicissitude took 
place in our heroine’s condition. She sought 
one of the great manufacturing establishments 
of the town, and was fortunate enough to be 
employed in executing a particular kind of 
needlework. She would fain have had it in 
her power to work in private, but this could 
not be allowed in the circumstances. <A con- 
siderable number of other girls were engaged 
in the same occupation in the establishment, 
and to their number Margaret joined herself. 
Happily, the remuneration for that variety of 
work was respectable in amount, and she was 
enabled to take a little lodging, and to keep 
herself above all fear of want. 

For some time Miss Brydon pursued her 


. oe 
humble occupation without having her fate! 


chequered by any new incident of iuportance. 
At lenetb circumstances occurred, 
which gave her at first a considerable degree 
of uneasiness. One of the numerous partners 
of the establishment, a gentleman in the 
prime of life, and who chanced frequently to 
come on business errands to the room where 
Margaret wrought, began to take particular 
and unpleasing notice of her. She bore it 
in silence for a time, trusting that the fancy 
would be a passing one; but when, on one 
occasion, he began to praise her in a way 
which females in good society are not accus- 


some 


4 Simple Story. 


after her arrival in Not-| 


tomed to, she gently but firmly told }, 
“such language was disagreeable a, 
ful to her,” and begged * him, as }y 
gentleman, to desist.’ Mr. Midg| 
such was the merchant’s name. st 
stammered out an apology. He 
before heard the sound of Miss Bry 
except in mere tmonosyllables, a) 
surprised at the grace and breeding 
in her manners and expression. “| 
pardon,” he stuttered for the third or 
time, he retired. Margaret | 
other reply than by a gentle inclinat 
her head. 

Mr. Middleton did not, however 
his visit to the work room of Mare 
her companions. On the contrary, | 
thither more frequently than ever, ; 
still to the young Scotswoman that 
ed his attention, though in a \ 
stvle from that used on former 
Still he found it very difficult to in 
Brydon to enter into conversat 
aside the retiring coldness which sh 
sumed at the first. But his 
ner and address prevailed ultimately 
tain extent, and so far broke down the 
of honourable and maidenly reserve, 
make him aware that she was of a: 
rentage and well educated, as we 
ble and intelligent. Thines wer 
state when Mr. Middleton became su 
ill. He was subject to inflammatory att 
in the chest, and the recurrence of that 
plaint on this occasion made his frie: 
ed lest consumption should follow. 
account he was ordered off, as 
could be moved, to Devonshire. 
went thither, however, he shows 
was the impression Miss Bry: 


as 


or 


resneci 


] ] 1; 4 + ] ye 
his mind, by senaing a nove to ile! 


lowing terms: 


“ Dear Miss Brydon—You will 
that I have been ill. I should | 
person to desire that sorrow of : ny Kl 
fall to your lot; yet I confess that 
give me pleasure to know that you w 
ry forme. Iam advised to go for: 
ithe south of England. Will you per 
to write to you while I am absent! Gra 
but this; I do not ask you at present t 
tome again. J am,” &c. 


; 


Margaret returned an answer co 
to his request, and briefly expressing het 
gret for his illness. 

While in Devonshire, Mr. Middleton wret 
once or twice according to his proposil 
He described the beautiful scenery 0 
in letters, spoke of the excellent 
duced on his health, and expresseé 4 ' 
|wish to be home again, hinting plait 


ener 





VoL. LV, 


neent 





soeplution then to “ask a peculi ur favour” 
‘oom the reader of his epistles But fore- 
ge is a thing unknown to man.— 
gofore Mr. Middleton returned to Nottine- 
am Margaret had left it. Her close appli- 
tion to work had injured her health, and she| 
id it absolutely necessary to allow herself| 
«me temporary relaxation. Fortunately, an| 
nvitation came to her about this time trom) 
of the few friends with whom she main-} 
ninel’t correspondence in her native place. 
\arearet took advantage of the opportunity, 
and was in Scotland when Mr. Middleton ar- 
-ved in Nottingham. He resolved to follow 
her, and assigning @ desire for change of 
gene as the cause, took upon himself the 
sommercial journey tothe north, which had 
sjally been performed for the house by a 


knowl 


traveller. 

In the course of this route he came to the 

tive town of Miss Brydon. But he knew 
not the name of the friend with whom she 
resided, nor could the people of the inn an- 
ewer his inquiries on the point. He could only| ¢ 

ne that chance might cast her in his way. 
An hour had scarcely elapsed, when, as he 
sit at the inn parlour window, he saw Miss 
Brydon pass. He sprang up, and followed 

t. She was greatly surprised to see him. 
He walked with her a little way, and then 
entreated her to enter the inn with him, as 
:could not communicate to her in the street 
that he wished to do. * My dear Miss 
Brydon,” said the gentleman, “ do not refuse 
me this. I will ask the Jan tlady to be present 
with me. Your delicacy of feeling is too pre- 
cious to me to be trenched upon by any act 
of mine.” The young lady at length con- 
sented, and in the course of a few minutes 

er she had given her promise to become 
wife of Mr. Middleton. 

The accepted lover of our heroine had to 
complete his commercial rounds, and it was 
settled that immediately after his return to 
Nottingham, he should send for his bride and 
present her to his friends. But Mr. Middle- 
ton only reached Nottingham to suffer ano- 
ther attack of his former complaint, and the 
first tidings which poor M: reneet received 
rom him were dated from Devonshire, whi- 
ther he had been sent. Instead of being sum- 
moned to a happy marriage, Miss Brydon 
was called upon by her betrothed to come 
instantly to England, that he might see her 
once again before he died. ‘* Take any con- 
veyance—four horses if necessary ; think not 
ofexpense ; but come—come with speed.” 
Such was the close of the letter. Margaret 
hesitated nota moment to comply with its 
dut the journey, however speedily 

rformed, was a long one, and she did not 
arrive there until about two hours after Mr. 
Middleton had breathed his last ! 


cemands, 
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This was a serious trial for the poor girl. 
She was a being alone in the world ; and just 
as the hope was held out to her of having 
strong support to lean upon—a strong arm to 
vuide her for lite —— prospects were at once 
and most painfully blighte d. Her affection 
for Mr. Middleton ee been of a temperate 
kind, founded upon frien lly and grateful 
teem, but the regret was not the less sincere. 
She was, ho wever, of that gentle and patrons 

temperament, which makes ~ violent display 
of feeling, but by bending, perhaps, escapes in 
part the force of the blast. Her de ‘ceased lov- 
er had left a smali sum to be delivered to her 
—all that his hurried illness lett at his com- 
mand—under the plea of paying her expenses 
In coming to him, and she received also an 


open letter, which it was his wish that she 
should present in person to his mother. This 
paper described the situation in which Mar- 
gvaret and he hiad st 1, and requested Mrs. 
Middleton to be kind to her r wetting 
with a tear her lover’s ne\ 
caret slowly re i 


rrave, Mare 
rham, ill at 


t 





urned in 
ease both in mind and body. The old lady 
did speak kindly to hi er when she called with 
the letter, and wishe »her again. But 
Miss Brydon had resi iy to go back for a 
time to her native place, and there remain in 
quiet, till her mind had recovered trom the 
late shock, and her frame had renewed its ex- 
hausted strength. 

She fulfilled her intention, and stayed 
Scotland for several months. Both her 
strength and spirits were gradually recruited ; 
and well it was t 
saw no course belore her but that of return- 
ing to the daily toil. She was just hesitating 
in what field her honest endea- 
vours, when she met accidentally at a friend's 
house a lady trom Nottingham, who, on learn- 
ing her wish to get employment tor her 
needle, pressed her anxiously to return to 
that town. “1 know various establishments 
where I am sure | can procure you good em- 
ployment at once.” Margaret told the lady 
of her having been there before, but disclosed 


+ 


hat the case stood so, as she 


nothing further, as well from sensitiveness of 


feeling as from prudence. The issue was, 
that she accompanied the lady soon after to 
England. “1am certain,” thought Marga- 
ret, “of making there a peaceable living. 
lew can know my story; nor could they ex- 
tract from it, if they did, any thing to my dis- 

lvantage.” With these thoughts Margaret 
again entered Nottingham, and her friend 
immediately set about cetting an engagement 
for her. It has just been mentioned that she 
did not relate the particulars of her former 
stay in the town to the lady, nor had she told 
the name of her former employers. Strange 
to say, these were the very parties to whom 


the lady went, and from whom she obtained 


ao 
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a promise of ample employment for the young | 
Scotswoman. When she came to Miss Bry- 
don, and told her that she would have for her| 
master the house of Boyle, Middleton & (¢ ‘o., | 
onr poor heroine was startled and stunned. 
But she soon regained her composure. “ Why | 
should [ be unwilling to go there again?” 
she reasoned internally ; “ to be sure | might | 
have borne a very different place—but it is; 
silly to recall such thoughts. These people | 
can know nothing of which I have reason to!| 
be ashamed. They will, perhaps, even a 
kinder to me than others might be. Yes, 
would be weakness to refuse the offer. 
exerting this quiet firmness of mind, Marg 
ret gained the victory over the feelings at 
first awakened in her breast. She returned | 
to work in the place where she had formerly | 
been. In doing so, she was little aware of! 
the happy consequences which were to follow 
therefrom. 

The lady who brought Margaret to Eng-| 
land did not rest satisfied with merely pro-| 
curing work for her. She introduced her} 
young protege to all her friends, and among} 
others, caused her to meet the Middleton’s| 
mother and brothers of the late Mr. Mid- 
dleton. 

Previously to this, Margaret had seen the} 
necessity of informing the kind lady of her 
whole history; or rather gratitude had prompt- 
ed the disclosure. The Middletons were very 
kind to the object of their late relative’s af- 
fection. They even pressed her to come and 1 

reside with them, but Margaret preferred 

her honourable independence; and the only|| 
request she preferred to them was, that she || 
should be allowed to work in private. Her} 
conduct did not go unrewarded. It was the| 
cause of attracting to her especial notice of| 
the younger Mr. Boyle, a junior partner of| 
the house. He met her occasionally in the| 
evenings, when her toil was done, at the | 
house of her friend, and ultimately he made| 
her an offer of his hand and fortune. It was| 
accepted. 

We are not speaking of things of a musty 
date. Margaret Brydon’s marriage was seen 
by us in the columns of a newspaper but a few 
daysago. We earnestly trust that her fu- 
ture career will be as happy as its commence- 
ment has been discreet, prudent, and hon- 
ourable. 


By 
ra- 


| 
{| 
| 
| 
' 





. 


Goopv Brerepinc.—Great talent renders a| 
man famous; great merit procures respect; 
great learning esteem; but good breeding} 
alone insures love and affection. 





Honxesty.—The more honesty a man has, | 
the less he affects the air of a saint; the| 
aflectation of sanctity, is a blot on the face of 


piety.— Lavater. | 
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The following original 
count, from the journal of an , 
veller, of an event which is of 
able historical interest, is the 
i|have seen. Lady Esther Stanhoy: 
be regarded as one of the most | 
characters of the age: and the; 
follow, throw some new light 1 
terious history of this extraordinar 
N. Y. Signal. : 

After a fatiguing ride nine 
reached her ladyship’s curiously sit 
more curiously constructed Castk 
10 o’clock at night, and an ar 
rudely demanded who we were, 
diately introduced us when his: 
tion had been answered. Gu 
servants and lighted by lanterns, 
our way through shaded avenues, d: 
and covered courts, until at last y 


r sched 
essamil! 
snes. 

{ mar 
fa you 
of ser 


+ 
f 


lar affe 
of mmal 
they ne 
there 
em 0 
e of t 
ited 

t feat 


| rea 


Y 


nilitary 


de 


|the place where the body lay. 


It was an open court between 
and, upon a low bench, lay the 
'ed with a dark cloth dipped in some 
spirit. She had evidently been 


corpse 


“iCr 


\time, and had gone down to the oray 


very extreme of emaciation. Her 
appears had been suffered to fall o 
filled 
small red flowers, which, at first 
seen in the dim light of a faint 
like blood, and sent the shivering 
|| dancing down my nerves like a fit of ague. 
What a group of dismal objects! T 
lay the wreck of beauty, wit, 
which adorned and enlivened 
Pitt, and shone in the court of 
the glorious days of Chatham. 
of dirty, half-clothed and 
her only attendants Those 
Moslem Arabs had composed her 
Not one European, male or fen 
whole family! Not one Christiar 
foreien, I was told, was with her 


taper, | 


and 
and 


4 
wil 


the 
Qs 


lar 
» ai 


T] 
i 


uy 


days of life! She must have suffere« 


and where is the heart that will: 

the eye that can restrain the tear « 
sion, at the melancholy termination ot 
reer once so brilliant. 

So long a time having e 
death, and the weather being extreme!’ 
the Consul decided to have the burial 
place immediately. <A coffin, or rat 
rudely constructed box, had been 
and her ladyship had given direct 
her death to be buried in a vault in 
den. The Arab servants put the bod, 
box, nailed down the cover with stor 


e 


} 
i 


cineca 


lapse d 


r 


ere | 


*Fora portrait and many part iculars res} 
T don} 
i cont 


extraordinary woman, see Garland, Vol. IL. 





—Seooooooe ———— = = : aaa ——— : - 

‘he absence of hammers, and with great noise} But these flowers will quickly fade—these 

~aried the corpse to its lonely grave. By) beautiful arbors fall to decay—because the 
. aid of many lanterns we threaded the} hand that reared them is palsied in death. 
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onsel¥ shaded walks of her garden, until we) Even the buildings are temporary, and must 
~oached a large oblong arbour covered with! soon disappear; but the name and memory of 
ccamine, and surrounded with tall rose-} Esther Stanhope will live—will mingle with 
ches. In the south end of this arbour she} the stream of Kastern fable, and be recited to 
vad many yearsago built a vault for the body| generations yet unborn, along with the won- 
4a young Frenchman, whose father was in} ders of the “ Thousand Nights and One.” 

er service, and for whom she had a particu- 
- affection. In the same vault she had Steet Reesor ; 
~manded her servants to bury her, and| FOUR POETIC TRIFLES. 
ey had accordingly broken up the cover, | 
mtnered out the bones of the boy, and placed | 
tem in a pile at the head of the vault. Into| THE MIND 

e of these bones the servants had thurst a Yon moon hath seen in « 
yhted taper, dimly revealing death’s grim- En herrasce — bn 
st features. This lonely si ag 

| read the solemn service of the Church of But I have wey 
Fycland, and the body was placed in its nar- ype 
nw house—earth to earth, ashes to ashes! So fades ina 
The bones of the boy, too, were gathered up, m0 goes tn 

t into a basket, and deposited in one end of 

syault. It was just two o’clock at night 
wien our “ heavy task was done,” and we Now the 

turned, with sad, solemn thoughts, to our | erties tesins 
rom, not to sleep, but to indulge the melan- ’Mid the sha 
y reflections which such a scene could th dente adit etine ante 

fail to awaken. All its splendors and charms from the eye, 

You have doubtless heard that this brilliant i se gee ; lo 1 te co aa 
sar was driven from her orbit by the mourn- A | ERE c ae ; 

| death of Sir John Moore; and fancy found So virtue, when round her meek face 


: — . The halo of glory is bright 
many striking coincidences between his and Will fly to some d 
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} 


her days 


t 


Olate place 

r burial—as sung in the touchine melody And hide her from flattery’s sight 
‘The Soldier’s Grave. We buried her mr 

>on the mountains at midnicht, Zite rally, | THE BUTTERFLY 
the struggling moonbeams’ misty light,}) And cout the heathen’s glimmering dawn desery, 
our lanterus dimly burning. ; We cam hoe ape Day-Spri - a on hing high 
{not a line, we raised not a stone,’ and|| Life brought to light, and immortality? 

th not with a martial, yet with her ; 
‘a cloak around her, we left her ‘alone in 
rglory.’ It may be mentioned, also, as a) A 
rular coincidence, that the only European 

nt was the English Consul, and his; So when this mortal covering shall decay 
me was Moore. : P | Fresh in eternal youth the soul shall rise; 


; Redeem’d by faith, the righteous shall display 
In the morning, I accompanied the Consul | Unfading beauties in their native skies 
through the premises, while his Dragoman| -- 
took an Inventory of the goods. We ex- CONSCIENCE 
amined thirty-five rooms, most of which she} Save when the sun’s resplendent ray, 
| built, and besides these there were a vast | _May gild the passing hour: 
number of small closets, filled with various| T wee choc get their way, 
kinds of lumber. ‘There were no jewels nor Pipe vehi aye 
any plate found. The head servant declared, | gan hin a diemoy bephomscgy 
tiat her ladyship had conscientious scruples | In which the sunbeam of the breast, 
ut possessing such articles. I strongly | The conscience, may have shone 
suspect that he and the other rascally-looking Philadelphia. 
mesties about her, had stolen all her valu-| a 
‘things during her long illness. There; Goon Atrm.—Aim at perfection in every 
s not even a watch to be found. | thing, though in most things it is unattainable ; 
The gardens were beautiful, laid out with) however, they who aim at, and persevere, 
much taste, and kept in perfect order; and} will come much nearer to it than those whose 
ere her ladyship mnst have passed much, and | laziness and despondency make them give it 
I doubt not, the happiest portion of her time.' up as unattainable. 


? 


Beauteous similitude! what mind could trace 


iat the cold repti iv should unfold 
ing of azure, flving through all space 


7 
wing I 
With airy lightness, tipt with burnish’d gold? 





A Mother’ 


s Love. 





From the Charleston Courier. 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 
A CONTRAST. 


The 'ove of parents for their children is a 
strong passion—strong by nature. [ have| 
seen her—the fond mother—bending over} 
her nae cherub by day, with looks of de-| 
light; listening to its infant cries during the | 
night Ps with an ever vigilant ear, and 
ministering to its wants with a tenderness 
and ass iduity surpassing those of the partner | 
of her affection toward the same dear object. 

I have seen her attending to its little whims 
and caprices because she loved it, gratifying | 
its excessive appetite with every delic: * $y, | 
because out of the overflowing of her tender-| 
ness, she could deny it nosweet thine—suffer- | 
ing it to indulge its passions to a violent and | 
annoying degree, because, from the same fond | 
motive, she was unwilling to wound the sen-| 
sibilit y of the child by a a gentle reproo f, or to} 
give it pain even by a slight punishment, | 

until the child, by such injudicious manage- | 
ment, became a spoile d and refractory being. | 
In the course of a few years, and but a fe W | 
years, | have scen the child strutting about| 
like a little tyrant, disrespectful and disobe - | 
dient to its parents, insolent to the servants, 
quarrelsome and mischievous among’ its| 
equals, wayward in all its humors, vindictive | 
under a supposed slizht, ungrateful for favors | 
received, and yet demanding more, with al} 
ronan, spirit that would not be put down or | 
turned | aside—a per rfect little pest, « ind mar to} 
all we nony in every circle in which it made} 
its appearance, and yet the mother bore it all, 
beeause it was her own child, and she loved 
it with a mother’s love. 

A few years afterward I saw the strippling 
grown into’a youth—bearing the port and 
assuming the airs of a man, but a vicious one 
—indulging his wild and headstrong passions 
without restraint—engaged eagerly in the} 
pursuit of unhallowed and forbidden pleasure | 
—yielding promptly to the first temptation | 
without a struggle—corrupted himself and 
the corrupter of others—a spendthrift, a gam- 
bler—his face bloated with intemperance, 





and his whole appearance indicating that life, | 


wronged and violated in his person, was fast 
withering and fading away in the spring-time 
of existence. 


And I have seen and heard her—the for-| 
giving, too indulgent mother—attempting to | 
conceal his vices from the prying eye of curi-| 


osity, or excusing them as the faults of early 


youth, which a few more years would correct | 
and reform—and all out of excess of her| 
heart’s love—that too blind and_ blinding| 


passion. 


I have seen him the violator of his country’s | 


laws—the inmate of a prison—bearing on his 


\limbs the badge of force—tie 


iCriminal’s place in court—t| 
| te mpt to those whom he had 
| pity to the good, and final V borne 
the gaze of the multitude an 
felon’s fate ; and then | have s¢ 


the agonized pare nt, foro ettul o 


hh} 


1 Col 


and even of the career of shar 
about to be closed | DY & Gisbonours 
forgetful of what was due to her 
customs of her country—bursti; 


| unkindness, of his many acts of dj 


presence of the judge with stre; 
tearing her hair, and imp 

her child—her unfortunate chil 
ing in vain; and in view of 
ing scene [ have exclaimed, « |} 
nature! How mighty is a m 
A man may forget his coun try 
love it, but a fond mother can py 


can never cease to love her child, 
unfortur nate, however depraved, till |:! 
to beat! 

A rel I have seen another mot 
another child in the paths of 
honour, and benevolence, becaus: 
loved her child, and wished to re 
happy—equally attentive to all its 
with the other mother, but less 
its humors and caprices, lest she s 
its temper, and render it a self-willc 
exacting abeing. I have seen her de 
her little one to God in the sol 
baptiom, in order that, as soon as 
began to open upon the world a 
it might become a child of G 


i\from every evil, and be clothed 


| 


and unsullied spirit. 

I have heard her imparting t 
one its first lessons— for womet 
educators of our race. She ta 
look upon the heavens at the morni 
and behold the elorious sun as s 
rays began to checker the east—t 
mounted upward in its daily course, 
light, life. warmth, and eladness oy 
whole face of creation, and to ga: 
clinine glories; and | have heard 
child—“the form of beauty smi! 
heart”—bursting out into expressions 0! 
and rapture at the enchanting vi 
seen her directing his attention to “t 
firmament on hich,” studded with 
sand glowing witnesses of God's 
power—glittering far and far away 
unfathomable depths where the eye 
never penetrated—and | have seer 
child—speechless—and his glad 
down with unutterable astonish 

I have heard her calling uy 
forth upon the earth, the footst 
Majesty, and to admire the ver 


the green fields, the meandering rivulets, ' 
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ripening fruits, and the shady groves, and to| 
sen to the music of nature’s songsters, as | 
athems of joy and thanksgiving, procee ‘ding 
from @ thousand warbling throats, ascendin: 
spward to the heavens, and the child turned | 
her and said, * Dear mother, tell me who | 
gave the birds their sweet voices. Who} 
made all these love ly and glorious shia ad 
And I have then heard the mother—glad of} 
the opportunity—for she loved her child—|]! 
utter, with distinct and reverent accent, the 
name of God. 
«He made them, my dearchild! He made 
the heavens and the earth, the sea, and all 
at in them is, for he is great and good—the 
pore and best of all beings—and when 
he had made this beautiful and glorious world 
» made man and woman to inhabit it, to cul-|/ 
vate and admire it, and live in it, for a short || 
‘ime, and then to return to him, should they 
be fit for his presence; and you and [, my|| 
pe boy, and all human beings, came from || 
m. and were created to love and serve him 
with all our hearts, for he is very good—most 
worthy of our love, and we are to imitate his | 
soodness, and to love each other as we love || 
wr own souls—the never-dying part—and 
sre to endeavour, all our lives long, to render |} 
others as happy as we would be ourselves.” 


| | 
o 


t 
\ 


h 
uu 
+ 


And [ have heard her—the pious mother— 
imploring God’s blessing on the child of her 
af fection—invoking the light and love of his 
good Spirit upon his path through life, and, 
out of a heart full of gratitude, thanking him 
for the rich treasure ‘committed to her trust, 
and rejoicing with a joy unspeakable that the 
thought of his great Benefactor had at length 
come over his opening spirit, as something to 
be cherished and indulged in his heart of 
hecrts for ever. I have seen her, day by 
day, instilling into his mind the best lessons, 
and the noblest rules of duty—teaching him 
to see God’s kind and gracious providence in 
every event, and to trace his majesty and 
goodness in every object of nature. 


The Resurrection. 


| Her signet set 


} An Eden rich in all that could delight th 





And the child grew up an amiable, excel- 
lent being—the ornament of the circle in 
which he moved, and an example to all—mild 
and affectionate in his disposition, and strong 
in the cause of virtue and piety. He loved 
(iod and returned his mother’s love. He 
loved every being that God had made, because 
he had made it and because it was good. But 
too good himself for a world ofsin and sorrow, 
at an early age God took him to himself, and 


the mother resigned him—the beloved being— || 


to Him who had so blessed her with its un- 
wearied affection and his many virtues, say- 
ing, * The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away, and blessed be his name!” and [ again 
exclaimed, “ If nature—a mother’s love is) 
strong without religion—a mighty passion— 
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how sia stronger, more beautiful, more 
blessed, and more elevating, is it with it.” 


ee D. K. 
Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
” ’ > 4 T 
THE RESURRECTION. 

‘ Jesus saith unto her, [am the resurrection and the 
life; he that believeth on me, though he were d ad, yet 
shall he live.”"—Jotn, chap. xi. 25 

The first day of the week cometh Mary Maedalene 

},}early, When it was yet dark, unto the sepulchre, and 
| Seeth the stone taken away from the sepulchr John, 
chap. xx. 1. 


* Ashamed of Jesus! sooner far 


Let midnight blush to own her star.” 


The glorious morn 
and the shrill horn 
Of chanticleer, anticipated the first ray 
That peep'd o'er earth on the I n 


tedeemer’s rising day. 

Sev 
| When the Creator ¢ 
His six days’ work, 


nth day, once best, 
ased and blest 
a world divinely fair, 


primal pair, 


Now, more sublime, 
First day, thy fame shall grow with time; 
Thy millions, yet unborn, to endless bliss shall rise, 


In holy beauty, to fair mansions in the skies 

The Son of God 

To death in meek submission bow'd; 

He fell to conquer, for that just One may not be, 

Like man, sweet food for worms, nor foul corr iption see. 


’R: ipt seers of old, 
Touch'd with seraphic firs . foretold 
That on the “ third day from his death he should illume 
With light unquenchable the pathway to the tomb 


In garments white, 
And fleeter than a ray of light, 
The mighty Angel of the Lord from heavy 
Earth feels his power and quakes as o’er the tomb he 
bends, 


ren descends— 


Does earth alone 

Seem stricken by this peerless one ? 

No: terror wild sits on each Roman watcher's brow 

Tho’ ach, perchance, had brav’d Omnipotence till now 
Like him of old, 

Who nectar sipp’d from sacred gold, 

Erewhile his doom in mystic lore was wrote upon 

Thy ancient palace walls, once splendid Babylon. 
As loath to stay, 

The passive stone roll’d quick away, 

And the first fruits of immortality came forth 

Like spring, with verdant breath to rennovate the earth 
But who is this? 

Whose mien speaks of such deep distress ? 

At dawn she scans the royal vault with cautious fear 

‘Tis Mary; weep not, woman, thy belov'd is near. 
How blest thy lot, 


| Redeem’d by Him thou once sought not; 
| Fear not; 
| More than earth’s £ 


for those, like thee, who prize his cross 


‘fading things, shall never suffer loss. 


The joy was thine 


| To taste on earth a bliss divine, 
When thy lov’d Lord with accents mild andeangels’ tone, 


Allied thee thus to Him who fills the Eternal throne 


Mary, thy care 
}Commends thee much; go, and declare 


To my few chosen ones, all thou dost hear and see, 
And say I go before them unto Gallilee. 
With them I'll eat; 
Show my pierced side, my hands and feet, 
And pour on them the Spirit from the blest abode, 
When I ascend up to our Father and our God 
Once madly driven 
By passions strong, from Christ and heaven; 
| Now in his fold, thou know’st his won'drous power to 
save, 
Mary, last at the cross, and earliest at the grave. 





Mercer county, N. J., 1840. J. M 
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Mary Fisher’s Visit to the Sultan. 








FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 


MARY FISHER’S VISIT TO THE SULTAN, 

Mary Fisher was a member of the Society 
of Friends in England, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and visited the New 
England settlements in America as a mission- 
ary. In or about the year 1660, she projected 
a remarkable e nterprise, the history of which 
given in late number of the “ The 
Friend,” which we quote with some abridge- | 
ment.—S. S. Journal. 

Mary Fisher now believed it would be _ 
for her to pay a visit to the Grand Turk, 
relieve an exercise which was resting on her|| | 
mind on his account. It would appear from 
the records which we have of the accomplish- 
ment of this concern, that she undertook it 
alone. From Italy she obtained a passage to | 
Zante, and from thence to the shores of the || 
Morea, where she Janded at Patras. She)! 
passed along the narrow strip of land lying || 
between the Arcadian mountains and the| 
waters of Lepanto. She was at Vostitza, the 
ancient ASc¢ium where the states of Achaia’ 
in the days of their freedom met in couneil ; 
and she trod the streets of Corinth. From 
thence lier course was through the Isthmus) 
of Corinth; and travelling the public road of 
the emperor Hadrian, she entered the terri-| 
tory of ancient Megaris, through the Sciro- 
nean pass; and skirting the coast of the gulph || \ 
of Egina, was a spectator of the ancient ruins 
and modern miseries of Athens. From At-| 
ticn she passed over the plains of Marathon, | 


is a 








| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 


and crossed the channel Euripus to the island |; 


of Euboa, now Negropont. She visited the 
city of Egripos, the ancient Chalcis. She} 
next visited Scio, and some of its neighbour. || 
ing islands, from whence departing she first | 
trod the shores of Asia and Smyrna, Whilst || 
she remained in this city she attracted the||¢ 
attention of the Earl of Winchelsea, the || 
English ambassador to the Ottoman porte. 
On learning her intention of visiting the 
sultan, he had her arrested and sent back 
to Venice. 

From Venice, or some of the other Italian 
ports, this indefatigable minister of the gospel 
obtained a passage to Zante. Of her further 
journey the only information we can gather 
is, that after crossing Greece to its eastern 
border, she skirted the shores of the Egean, 
and made her way in safety to the gates of 
Adrianople. In the vicinity of this city the 
army of the sultan and his court were now 
encamped. Here it was that Mary Fisher 
was led to speak to the sultan. Protected by 
Him whom she desired to serve, she had pas- 
sed without insult or injury through a land 

trodden by degraded Greeks and their tyrant 
masters. The plague had by this time over- | 








| Sion. 


jand splendour of the oriental court, according 


should retire. 


the word she had to say from the Lord, 
ther more nor less; for they were willing t t 
|hear it, be it what it would. 
|jauthority and power for which she had v 


‘court with much seriousness quietly listened 


‘cemanded if she had any thing more to ss 


run ore whole of T urkey ; it found vier 
among that army which for ten ye: on! : 
vested C ‘andia, and it thir ned the ere 
those fleets which defended the Bosp | cafel 
controlled the Egran. The ec; amp of th c = fa 
— was not exe mpt from the sc ourge, althy arte 
it does not appear to have raged 1 
much violence. Such was Lom 
the country through which this deyo! 
maiden unflinchingly passed to fult 


cond uct I 
nded h 


crews slone, ex 


hat he V 
ere Wi he sou! 
1th minions. 
ed nae was aske 
At Adrianople she was court he : poe 
ceived and entertained, but she could £4 . a her 
one willing to accompany her to he. se : ‘ntren 
she therefore proceeded there alons as Se 
reaching the outposts, she sent a mesca: 
the vizier that an English woman who hue 
something to declare from the creat (, 
wished an audience with the sultan: and },. 
sent Mary word that, at a certain hour +, 
next morning, she could have an oppo ie. 
to declare her message. Mary spent | ; 
jnight at Adrianople, and at the appoint 
hour she returned to the c amp. She was 
ushered into the presence of the sultan, 
surrounded by his great officers of st : 
waiting to receive he r. On her presentat 
the youthful monarch demanded if sh y 
message for him, and, on her re plying 
affirmative, bade her deliver it. T ~ 


not; but 
son of G 
and enli 
the wor! 

’ pro} 
sjall ye 
put if it 
that the 
acknoW| 
suffered 
without 
whence 
Eng lant 


MA 


{tis 
tinguis! 
unhapp 
T ) jud; 
would | 
ven tle 
thing | 
and sec 
tranqui 
Biozra 
shows: 
that sh 
her hu 
work \ 

The 
nies bi 
us 4 


thong! 


to the description of Ricaut, must have beep 
grand and imposing, far beyond any t 
vhich Mary had ever seen or perhaps ima. 
cined ; but this she regarded not, for her p nd 
was inwardly engaged as she stood silently 
before that assembly, seeking for that quali 
cation which alone can enable any one righ. 
ly to perform a religious duty. The sultan 
supposed she was struck with awe at the 
thought of speaking before such an audience 
and asked her if she desired that any of them 
To this she replied in the ne- 
gative. He then encouraged her to spee! 
freely, and concluded by charging her to speak 
he. 


Finding that 
severa 
this t1 
cumst 
ing th 
destin 
To this she replied by asking if he had un “Hi 
stood that which she had already spoken. 1 army 
answered, “every werd,” and added, “ it is in the 
truth.” He then invited her to remain in his 
dominions, saying, that they could not but re- 
spect one who had come so far with sucl) a 
message. She now desired liberty to poss 0 


ed, Mary now began to speak, and the whol 


until] she had concluded. The sulian then 


them 


to Constantinople, upon which he offered | 


‘a guard. This she modestly declined, stati! 
that her confidence was in that divine am 


which had brought her thither, for her sa! Wrou. 
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senduct home again. The sultan, on this, re- 
minded her that it was dangerous travelling 
slone, express’ d his surprise that she had pas- 
cel sat fely so far, and added that his offer was 
nat of respectful concern for her safety, and 
shat he would not for any consideration that 
se should suffer the least injury in his do- 
ninions. As she was about departing, she | 
was asked, “ what she thought of their pro- 
whet Mohammed ! ” ‘This was a question the 
ayswer to Which might seem likely to endan- 

gor her safety. With holy wisdom, as well 
;3intrepidity, she answered, “I know him 
not: but { know Christ, the true prophet, the 
~p of God, who was the light of the world, 
and enlighteneth every man that cometh into | 
‘ne world.” She added, “If the word that 
the prophet speaketh cometh to pass, then 
shall ye know that the Lord sent that prophet 
hut if it come not to pass, then shall ye know 
that the Lord never sent him.” This they 
acknowledged to be the truth. Then they 
gifered her to depart; and she proceeded 
without molestation to Constantinople, from 
whence she took her departure, and reached 
England in safety. 


MARRIAGE OF MRS. HEMANS. 


{tis a remarkable fact that most women dis- 
tinguished for their literary genius have been 
unh apPy in their matrimonial connexions. 
To judge from the works of Mrs. Hemans, one 
wold conclude that she, at least, was of so 
gentle and tender a spirit as to disarm every 
thing like asperity on the part of her husband, 


and secure to her the happiness of a life of 


tranquillity and requited affection. But her 
Biography, as lately published by her sister, 
shows that hér married life was clouded, and 
that she died in a state of estrangement frotn 
her husband. The following extract from the 
work will be read with interest. 

The early part of Mrs. Hemans’ life oceu- 
pies but few pages. She is first introduced 
tous as a poetess, at the age of fourteen, al- 


though she had, before that time, composed 


several juvenile pieces of much merit. About 
this time, too, she is introduced to us in cir- 
cumstances which had much to do in colour- 
ing the strangely chequered web of her after 
destiny. 


“Her two elder brothers had entered the || 


army at an early age, and were both serving 
inthe 23d royal Welsh Fusiliers. 
them was now engaged in the Spanish cam- 
mign under Sir John Moore; and a vivid im- | 
agination and enthusiastic affections being | 
alike enlisted in the cause, her young mind 
was filled with glorious visions of British valor 
and Spanish patriotism. 

“The very time when her mind was 
Wrought up to this pitch of romantic enthu- 


One of | 
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'siasm, was that which first brought to herac- 
quaintance the person who was destined to 
exercise so important an influence over her 
future life. Captain Hemans, then in the 
4th, or King’s Own Regiment, whilst ona 
visit in the neighbourhood, was introduced to 
the family at Gwrych. The young poetess 
| was then only fifteen ; in the full glow of that 


Hl 
radiant beauty which was deat ined to tude so 


learly. The mantling bloom of her cheeks was 
shaded by a profusion of hair of a rich golden 


brown; and the ever-varying expression of 


jher brilliant eyes gave a changeful play to 


her countenance, which would have made it 
impossible for any painter to do justice to it, 
"he recollection of what she was at that time 
irresistibly suggests a quotation from Words- 
worth’s graceful poetic picture : 
She was a phantom of delight, 
When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 
A lovely apparition sent 
To be a moment's ornament. 
* * * * * * 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay.” 


“That so fair a being should excite the 
warmest admiration, was not surprising.— 
Perhaps it was not more so, that impassioned 

|expression of that admiration should awaken 
|reciprocal feelings in the bosom of a young, 
artless and enthusiastic girl, readily investing 
him who professed such devotion, (and who, 
| Indeed, was by no means destitute of advan- 
|tages either of person or education,) with al! 
the attributes of the heroes of her dreams.— 
Their intercourse at this time was not of long 
continuance, for Captain Hemans was called 
upon ses embark with his regiment for Spain ; 
and this circumstance was in itself sufficient 
| to cot np! lete the illusion which had now gained 
possession of her heart. It was hoped by the 
friends of both parties, that the impressions 
thus formed might prove but a passing fancy, 
| which time and distance would efface ; but 
ithe event proved otherwise, though nearly 
|three vears elapsed before they met again. 
“Tn 1812, Felicia Browne exchanged that 
| appellation for the one under which she has 
‘become so much more generally known. 
Captain Hemans had returned to Wales in 
ithe preceding year, when the acquaintance 
| was renewed which had begun so long before 
‘at Gwrych; and as the sentiments then mu- 
| tually awakened continued unaltered, no fur- 
ther opposition was made to a union, on 
| which (however little in accordance with the 
dictates of worldly prudence) the happiness 
of both parties seemed to depend.” 
| The extreme delicacy with which the do- 
| mestic relations of Mrs. Hemans are treated, 
| will strike every one. There is a mere al- 
jlusion to the circumstances which led to a 
‘separation from her husband, which is only 
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1! 
noticed by us, that the trials of this estimable || were waiting for the unwelcome soun, 
woman may be properly appreciated. | stensabont bell, and you may rely on jt, , 
* he the year 1818, Captain Hemans, whose || talked fast, and abbreviated our words ;, 
health had ‘be en lor ig impaired by the previous such rugged sentences that nob cy hot 
vicissitudes ofa military life, determined upon || selves could understand them. The | 
trying the effects of a southern climate ; and || rang, and I sprung to my feet, and tr 
with this view, repaired to Rome, which he| like an aspen. “ Oh, George, wait til 
was induced to fix upon as his place of resi-||bell rings,” said Helen, as the + bie 
dence. It has been alleged, and with perfect || tears came over her blue eyes.” «] 
truth, that the education of her children, made |, such thing” answered the hoarse voic; 
it more eligible for her to remain under the) Harris, as he rose like a spectre from th 
maternal roof, than to accompany her husband | lar, where he had been packing away his 
to Italy. It is, however, unfortunately but|;—George, never wait for the last bell 
too well known, that such were not the only || off like a deer, and I arrived at the stea: 
reasons which led to this divided course. To} merely in time to go on board before she 
dwell on this subject would be unnecessarily || pushed off from the wharf. 
painful, yet it must be stated, that nothing}; My career in the search of pelf, has 
like a permanent separation was contempl: ited || degree been successful; but I believe jag 
at the time, nor did it ever amount to more | not the old farmer told me “ never to wait 
than a tacit conventional arrangement, whic hi the last bell,” that I now should be as yy 
offered no obstacle to the frequent interchange || as I was on the morning that farewell 
of correspondence, nor to a constant reference ||from my lips upon the heart of my 
to their father in all things relating to the dis- | || Helen. Any person who has lived at ; 
posal of her boys. But. years rolled on—| tel even for a single day, knows the dany 
seventeen years absence, and consequently | of waiting for the last bell. I did it onc: 
alienation—and from this time to the hour of| lost my dinner. The first stroke of the | 
her death, Mrs. Hemans and her husband | ner bell since then has always found me 
never met again. Ina position so painful, as||the table. For six months I was a clerk,» 
must ever be that of a woman for whom the | my never waiting for the last bell secure 
most sacred of ties is thus virtually broken, all | for me the affections of my employer, 
outward consolation can be but of secondary | offered me a partnership, which I accepted, 
value ; yet much of what these could aflord | and in every instance when the bell rung 
was granted to Mrs. Hemans in the extending | was ready. 
influence o° her talents, the growing popu-|| 1 had almost forgotten to tell you, that 
larity of her writings, and the warm interest | Helen Harris is my wife, and she will never 
and attachment of many private friends.” — || repent the morning I took her ther r at his 
Port. Adv. | word, and ran over the field to get to the boat 
a jin time. When I arrived in Baltimore, 
icalled on some gentlemen to whom I had i: 
THE LAST BELL. | troductory letters, and they recommended 
It was a beautiful morning in the month of||me for a situation; one was soon offered, 
May, 1825. I wassitting by the side of Helen|| lw hich had been refused by four young men 
Harris, the only girl I ever loved, and I beli eve || who were waiting for the last bell, and wh 
the only girl that ever loved me—anyhow, she || | accepted—it was the making of me. Haste 
was the only one ever told me so. We were || for the first bell; accept the first offer, : 
sitting in the piazza of her father’s house, || keep it till you get a better. Life is s! 
about a quarter of a mile from the landing || and he who waits until the last bell, wi 
place, waiting for the bell of the steamboat i as Farmer Harris predicts, “ come out at t 
to warn me of the moment that it was to part || little end of the horn.” 
my love and me. It came to pass in the|; Young ladies, I have a word for you. 
course of my history that in order to accumu-|/ the street live in, there isa lady who has by 
late a little of this world’s gear, that I might |/seven years in choosing a partner for |! 
be the better prepared to encounter the de-||She had several respectable offers, but © 
mands of matrimony, I was destined to cross || was waiting for the last bell, and she is 1 
the blue Chesapeake, and seek in the metro- \likely to remain to the last a belle, for she is 
politan city the wherewithal! so much desir- || turned of thirty, and it is more than proba! 
ed. How many swains have been compelled || that she must abide in her single blessedness 
like me to leave home and the girl they | for ever. Now I beseech all of you who may 
loved in search of gold? And, alas! how|)read this sketch, whenever you may fee! 
many have been disappointed! But to the| disposition to postpone any thing w hich shi 


piazza. be done now, to remember the words 0! 
Well! We were sitting in the piazza and || Farmer Harris, “ Never wait for the [ast 





talking of our love and separations, etc. We'' bell.”—Journal. 
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TIGHT LACING, WITH ITS 


Lr 
ey f 
ey 


Ce 


$ ey 


~ 


lis an outline (saving the drapery,) of the famous statue of the 


the beau ideal of a fine female figure. 


INJURIOUS TENDENCIES. 


[Fig. 2.] (Fig. 4. 


Venus de Medici, and may be considered 


‘ig. 2 is the skeleton of a similar figure as No. 1, with the bones in their natural position. 
g. 3is an outline of the figure of a modern “ fashionable,” after it has been permanently remodelled by stays. 
‘ie, 4is the skeleton belonging to such a figure as No. 3. 


We are assured by medical men of the first authority that there is no exaggeration in these outlines 
yelancholy specimens are daily to be met with, both living and dead.— Pu’Aeepsie Journal. 


Such 





All periodicals ought to be vehicles of instruction as;\der the more fully to illustrate the subject, and trust 


well as amusement; and instead of ministering to the 

ie and vanity of the human heart, should exert an 
nfuence directly to the contrary. But this, unfortu- 
nately, is not generally the case, and many of our most 
popular periodicals seem to vie with each other in the 
encouragement of practices which they know must be 

rious to those who adopt them. In all plates of 
fashion, for instance, you may see and read of extrava- 
gance in dress and figure, the latter of which is repre- 
ented as having been forced or compressed, till it has 
asumed an ungainly, repulsive, and wasp-like shape, 

Not- 
and of 


producing disease, misery, and an early death. 
withstanding, it is said to be the fashion! 

course must be followed. But why is it the fashion, 
aud by whose authority? Is it set by men and womeu 
Or by the 
foreign dress and stay-maker, whose interest it is 
to keep up such injurious practices ? 


of good sense and sound understanding ? 


We never yet, to 
our knowledge, heard a man or woman of good sense 
commend a lady for her slender waist. If ladies think 
‘o please their male friends or suitors, (unless they be 
flippant coxcombs,) we think they are in error ; for what 
man of judgment would wish to connect himself with| 
awoman who has unfitted herself for the hardships and 
trials of life? Or whose frame has been rendered so| 
wader that the winds of heaven may not blow roughly | 
on her, lest she perish. In passing those fragile be- 
igs, ere now, Who have seemed scarcely to touch the 
found, and who were evidently in pain, we have felt | 
an instinctive fear of touching or passing them rapidly, 
lest the concussion should be too much for them, and 
“vy should be felled to the ground. This is not fancy. 
itis sober truth. 

Entertaining these views, and believing the sub- 
jetto be an important one, we have had the above 
cuts engraved, and collected the following facts, in or- 


|| vanity. 


our fair readers will give it due attention. Our first 
extract is from the Journal of Health, and is contained 


in a communication from a lady, published in that work 


In one of the late numbers you call for 
facts, whether communicated in elegant 
guage or not. Ihave recently learned one 
to which I give all possible publicity, and 
have told it in almost every circle of the 


lan- 


young in which I have since found myself. 


Two weeks since, while on a visit toa re- 


‘spectable, long experienced physician in one 


of the southern boundary towns of New Hamp- 
shire, he gave me in substance the following 
account, as near as I can recollect. 

He was called a week or two previous to 
visit a young female, I think not over twenty 
years of age, who was distressingly ill of a 
complaint of the lungs, labouring under a 
great difficulty of breathing, which his dis- 
crimination led him at once to impute toa 


long continued practice of tight lacing—a 


practice which is slaying its thousands and 
tens of thousands in our enlightened land.— 
There was, in his opinion, an adhesion of the 
lungs to the chest, and a consequent inflam- 
mation which had proceeded to such a height 
that death was inevitable. Little or nothing 
could be done. The poor girl, after a few 
days of acute suffering, fell a victim to— 
(what shall I say? [am unwilling to wound 
the feelings of her friends,) her own folly and 
It could not be suicide, because no 
such result was contemplated, though the 
deed was done by her own hand. We can 
call it by no safer name than self-slaughter, 
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ie: ah even an ponanae examination of the 
body proved it to have been. 

‘The shoulder blades were found to be lite- 
rally lapped one over the other; the false 
ribs had been so compressed that the space 
of only about an inch and a half remained 
between them; and so great was the curva- 
ture of the spine which had been girded in 
by the cords of death, that after the corpse 
was laid out for interment, two pillows were 
put under the arch thereby formed, while the 
shoulders rested on the board. She was a! 
large healthy person, and was ignorantly led 
by the desire to please, to sacrifice her life at 
the shrine of fashion, and the prevailing false 
ideas of beauty of form. She was said to be 
of amiable disposition and correct moral ha-| 
bits otherwise. 

My own mind was so impressed with the | 
recital of this story, that I could hardly for- 
bear weeping over the folly, and weakness, | 
and ignorance of my sex. I inwardly w _— 
the ability to ring it in the ears of every / 
male in the land, until their hatin 
assumed “strait jackets,” that indicate noth- 
ing better than mental aberration in the| 
wearers, should be voluntarily thrown aside. 


A work published in England, under the title of Ap- 
pendix to the Second Annual Report of the Registrar 
Genera! of Births, Deaths and Marriages, says: 

The higher mortality of English women! 
by consumption may be ascribed partly to the) 
in-door life which they lead, and partly to| 
the compression, preventing the expansion of 
the chest, by costume. In both ways the| 
Jungs are deprived of a free draught of vi ital | 
air, ‘and the altered blood deposits tuberculous | 

matter witha fatal facility. Thirty-one thou- 
sand and ninety English women died in one 
year (the year ending June 30th, 1839,) of 
this incurable malady! Will not this im-| 
pressive fact induce persons of rank and influ-| 
ence to set their country women right in the! 
article of dress, and lead them to abandon a} 
practice which disfigures the bedy, strangles | 
the chest, produces nervous or other disorders, 
and has an unquestionable tendency to im- 
plant an incurable hectic malady in the frame? 
Girls have no more need of artificial bones 
and bandages than boys. 


A Boston editor states that of every thou-| 
sand females who die of consumption, over 
three-fourths are sacrificed by the prevailing, 
false ideas of beauty of form produced by the 
continued practice of tight lacing. 

We copy the following from the Penny Magazine. 
The writer appears to have been fully acquainted with 
the subject and exhibits a fearful picture of the compli" 
cation of disease and suffering produced by this practice. 


“As years advance, various causes com- 





jaid. Now a taper waist “oes Samy ar 


= = 
bine to render this practice more jn 


and more pernicious; and still the po 
strument, the lace, lends its read y anc 


ail ¢ 


\of ambition, and the stays are to be 


more closely. This is still done or: 
and, at first, impe rceptibly to me 
The effect, however, though slow, js 
and the powers of endurance thus exere so. 
come in time to bear almost unconsci 
what, if suddenly or quickly atte mpted 
heroism could possibly sustain. 

“The derangements to which this increas; 
pressure gives rise must now be consider: 
The first is the obvions impediment to ; 
motions of the ribs which this constric 
the chest occasions. For perfect respirat 
these motions should be free and unrestyained 
[In proportion as respiration is impeded, js tly 
blood imperfectly vitalized; and in the sa 
ratio as the nutrient, and other functions de. 
pendent on the blood, inadequately perform, 
Here, then, is one source of di ft lity wi 
affects the whole frame, reducing every pir 
below the standard of healthful vigor, A 


cording, also, as each inspiration of air | 


llcomes less full, the wants of the syste 


require, as a compensation, increased fre. 
quency ; and thus quickened respiration com- 
mences, disturbing the lungs, and creating 


them a tendency to inflammatory 


The heart, too, becomes excited, the 1 
accelerated, and palpitation is in tim: 
added. All these effects are capable of res 


||ing from mere constriction of the chest; they 


become fearfully aggravated when, at a mor 
advanced stage, additional sources of irrita- 
tion arise in a flexure of the spine, and in de- 
rangements of the stomach, liver, and other 
organs subservient to digestion. The fore- 
going disturbances are formidable enough, 
and sufficiently destructive of health, yet 
they are not the only lesions (injuries) 
tight lacing induces. The pressure, whi 
is chiefly made on the lower part of the chest 
and to which this part most readily yx 
extends its malign influences to the Bbw 
nal viscera also. By it the stomach and 
liver are compressed, and, in time, partial’y 
cetruded from the concavity of the diaphragm, 
to the great disturbance of their functions; 


;and being passed downwards too, the se tres 


pass on that space which the other abdomina 
viscera require, superinducing stil! fort er 
derangements. Thus, almost every function 
of the body becomes more or less depra vet. 


|| Nothing could have prevented the source 
jall this mischief and misery, from bet ng fully 


detected and universally understood, mt the 
slow and insidious process by which the 
ration from sound principle effects its ravages 
“The mere weakness of back so often 
verted to, becomes in its turn an aggravating g 
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cause of ~ soa? lesion. The body cannot 
be always cased in tig htly-laced stays; their || 
pressure may be e1 idured to any exte nt under || 


N OT.” 


STONE. 


“WEEP 


BY MISS H. J. 


tho excitement of the evening display, 
jyring the day some relaxation must take 
piace. Under it, the muscles of the back, || 
deprived of their accu ustomed support, and in- 
eamible of then aselves to sustain the incum- 
pent weight, yield, and the column of the|| 
«ine bends, at first anteriorily, causing round 

oulders and an arched back; but eventually 

lines to one or other side, giving rise to 
the gen known and too frequently occurring 
; sate of lateral curvature. ‘This last change 
most frequently commences in the sitting 
pysture, such females being, through general 
debility, much disposed to sedentary habits. 
As soon as lateral curvature commences, the 
lungs and heart become still more disturbed ; 


snhelation (difficulty of breathing) from slight 


exertion, short cough, and palpitation ensue 
and at this time, chiefly in consequence of 
tie pulmonary derangement, alarm begins to || 
be ie entertained, and the approach of phthisis || 
apprehended.” 

fol- 
the | 


We conclude our article on this subject with the 


lowing lines. They are severe; but are they 


jess true ? 


SONNET ON TIGHT LACING, 
TO AMERICAN MOTHERS. 
If ye would crush the tree, before one flower 
Hath made its fragrance or its fruitage known; 
Ifye would break the harp, before one tone 
Hath told the compass of its varied power ; 
Ifye would quench the lamp at twilight hour, 
Or plant the brier where the rose had grown, 
Orcrush the statue in the encasing stone— 
Then make the “corseT curse” your daughter’ 
dower ! 
But. oh, if ye revere your God's impression 
Stanp'd on the human form! {tf ye would arm 
Your sous against ConsUMPTION’s ghastly charm ; 
BaNisit 113 VICE OF EVERY CHRISTIAN NATION ! 
And know that MorpeR—in whatever form— 
Of self, or offspring, is no slight transgression ! 


Philadelphia, Nov. 1840. 


SUBLIMITY OF ASTRONOMICAL RESEARCH. 


Mr. Adams, in his able report to the 
House of Representatives on the Smithso- 
nian Bequest, speaking of Astronomy, em- 
ploys the fullowing eloquent language: “It 
is to the votary of this science, to the vigi- 
la nee of a sleepless eye, to the toil ofa tire- 
less hand, and to the meditations of a think- 
Ing, combining and analyzing mind, secrets 
are successfully revealed, not only of the 
deepest import to the welfare of man in his 
earthly career, but which seem to lift him from 
theearth to the threshold of his eternal abode; 
—to lead him blindfolded up to the council- 


camber of Omnipotence, and there, ) stripping | 
the bandage from his eyes, bid him look un-| 


cazzled to the throne of God.” 


but || 


Mourning friend, why do you weep!— 
| Has the loved and darling friend of thy hap- 
py sunny days been torn from thy aflection’s 
warm embrace '!—has the tender—the lovely 
|bud been broken from the fostering stalk !— 
Weep not—for those pure, those heaven-de- 
rived affections shald again flow forth, and in 
'streams unceasing mingle together—the bud 
which a parent’s love had tenderly nurtured 
| with the rapturous hope of seeing a full and 
ilovely blossom opening upto bless and make 
happy all around, is but transplanted to that 
soil where the leaf fades never—where the 
blossom blooms and blooms on to all eternity, 
| filling the green bowers of Paradise with per- 
| petual and o ‘oriferous sweets. 

“ Weep not!” Blessed words !—uttered 
iby the tender, the compassionate Son of the 
| Most High! The »y are ful’ of meaning and 

| instruction to the bowed down with sorrow and 
the grief-stricken mourner. Why should you 
l|weep! Are not thy lost ones found again 
|in Heaven? Have they not entered their 
|| Father’s mansions to go no more out into the 
Would you 


|black wilderness of sin forever? 
|| wish to interrupt that deathless song of im- 
| mortat love which floats along the shining 
lle ourts of extatic bliss! Would you even wish 
|| the friend of your earthly love to share with 
|| you again its vanity and emptiness! No! I 
| know you would not. 
| Disconsolate Mother! why sittest thou thus 
|| brooding o’er disappointments and irrecover- 
||able hopes! Why are thine eyes suffused 
oo ith tears? “ Weep not!” Thy light afflic- 
tions which are but for a moment shall (if 
rightly understood) work out for thee an eter- 
|nal weight of glory. That same Being who 
hath said “ weep not,” hath tasted of the bit- 
\|ter cup which mortals like ourselves are now 
l|drinking. Yet he bids us * weep not,’”’—but 
|| hope in “God ; that God, whose love as far ex- 
|| ceeds thine, fond mother, as eternity exceeds 
one moment of time; he bids us trust in Him 
jjand be at peace. He who could weep with 
the bereaved sisters—also quickened again to 
life the lamented brother. How consoling 
the reflection, that we have an elder brother, 
who can fee/ all our woes and is ready to im- 
part comfort at all times. Do we mourn in 
sadness the absence of some beloved object, 
torn from us by the relentless hand of death ! 
he comes to us in the volume of inspiration 
and points above, saying, weep not—thy lov- 
ed one is not dead, but alive henceforth. “I 
am the resurrection and the life; if any man 
believe on me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live.” 
O how sweet the reflection, that there is 
‘‘a world where the soul’s purest hopes will be 


| 
| 
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realized !—A world, where friends will no 


as our own life bid us the last adieu, and the 

cold earth becomes their resting place, then, 
then, do we fee/ true blessedness! "Tis hope, 
sweet, blissful hope, sustains the sinking 
spirit! like an angel of mercy she speaks | 


peace to the bereaved, and tells of another || 
and happier meeting beyond the star-glitter- |, 


ing canopy of heaven. She points to the ver- 
dant fields, where the unfettered spirit roams 
beside the chrysta! stream of life; whose virtue | 
and innocence appear in their robes immor- || 


tal; and no sin can ever stain the bright and || 


glowing scenes of eternity. There, with 
seraphim and cherubim, and the bright an- 
gelic host, a/l shall join the song of redeem- || 
ing grace and eternal salvation—ascribing || 
all dominion and power and glory to God and 
the Lamb forever and ever. Disconsolate 
mourner, these blessed hopes are thine, “ weep 
not.” 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


THE COT WHERE I WAS BORN. 


I stood upon the mountain’s height, 
And view’d the valleys o’er; 

The sun’s last rays with mellow light 
Illum’d the distant shore. 

I gaz’d with rapture on the scene, 
Where first in youth’s bright morn 

I play’d, where near me stood serene 
The cot where I was born. 


Ere sorrow blanch’d my brow with care, 
And hopes were flutt’ring high; 

How often have I linger’d there, 
Nor breath’d one heaving sigh. 

But ah! those happy days are gone, 
And left my heart forlorn; 

Yet still I gaze with rapture on 
The cot where [ was born. 


*T was there that first a mother’s smile 
Lit up my heart with joy; 

That smile can yet my cares beguile, 
As when a prattling boy. 

Though changes many I have seen 
Since childhood’s sunny morn, 

But deep in memory still has been 
The cot where I was born. 


Oh! never till the stream of life 
Shall cease to ebb and flow, 

And earthly sorrcw with its strife, 
This heart shall cease to know, 

Can I forget a,spot so dear 
As that I sometimes mourn, 

Beside the brook which runs so clear— 
The cot where I was born. 


I. RL. 
Harmony, N. J., Dec. 21, 1840. 


| 
HISTORICAL Conunesres, 
more be separated, and their bosoms no long- || 


er rent with anguish.—When friends dear || 


| Capt. Ezra Bee, who recently died at Lyme, ¢ 








! closed yard of over 20 or 30 feet of water 
|| was kept during daylight locked up in a ves 
| " a 2 . . 
sel’s hold. The brother of the inventor wes 
|| to be the person to navigate the machine int 











REVOLUTIONARY ADVENTURE 


nnect 


cut, aged 72, was a revolutionary officer, an 


1 Was of 
| great service to the cause, as the followine i incident 
| will fully illustrate. ss 


When the British fleet lay in the Nort! 
river, opposite New York, and while Gon 
|W«shington had possession of the city 
| was very desirous of being rid of such mn 
bours. “A Mr. Bushnell, of Saybrook, ( 
who had the genius of a Fulton, constryes, 
a marine machine * of a conical form, 


Gen 


| together with iron bands, within which a per. 


son might sit, and with cranks and sio\s 
could navigate to any depth under water In 
the upper part was fixed a vertical screw, § 
|the purpose of penetrating ship's bott; 
jand to this was attached a magazine of p 
ider, which, on being set to run any give 
| time, would, when dow Nn, spring a gun-lock. 
‘and an explosion would follow. This Marin, 


| ‘Turtle (so called) was examined by Genera} 
|| Washington, and approved. To preserve se. 


crecy, it was experimented with in an en- 


and 
9 GHG 


action ; but, on sinking it the first time, he 
'declined the service. 
Gen. Washington, unwilling to relinguis 


ithe object, requested Major General Parsons 


to select a person in whom he cou!d contide, 


| voluntarily to engage in the enterprise. The 


latter being well acquainted with the heroi 


'spirit, the patriotism, and the firm and steady 


courage of the deceased above mentioned, 
immediately communicated to him the plan 
and the offer; which he accepted, observing 


‘that his life was at General Washington's ser- 
‘vice, After practising the machine, until he 
| understood its powers of balancing and moving 
‘under water, a night was fixed upon for the 
jattempt. Gen’l Washington and their asso- 
'ciates in the secret took their stations upon 


the roof of a house in Broadway, anxiously 
awaiting the result. Morning came, —- no 
intelligence could be had of the intrepid 
marine navigator ; nor could the boat whi 


'|attended him give any account of him, afer 
|| parting with him in the first part of the night. 


While these anxious spectators were about 


'to give him up as lost, several barges were 


seen to start from Governor’s Island, (then 11 
possession of the British,) and proceed tow ards 


‘some object near the Asia ship of the line me 


suddenly, they were seen to put about 
steer for the Island with springing oars 


* See Garland, Vol. [V., page £1. 
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two or three minutes an explosion took place, 
resembling a water-spout, which immediately 
aroused the whole city and region ; theenemy’s 
ships took the alarm—signals were rapidly 
siven—-the ships cut their cables, and pro- 
seeded to the Hook with all possible despatch, 
eweeping their bottoms with chains, and with 
dificulty preventing their crews from leaping 
overboard. 

During this scene of consternation, the de- 
ceased came to the surface, opened the brass 
head of his aquatic machine, rose and gave a 
sirnal for the boats to come to him; but they 
could not reach him, until he again descended 
under water, to avoid the enemy’s shot from 
the Island, who had descovered him and 
commenced firing in his wake. Having 
forced himself against a strong current un- 
der water, until beyond the reach of the shot, 
he was taken in tow and landed at the Battery, 
amidst a great crowd, and reported himself to 
General Washington, who expressed his en- 
tire satisfaction that the object was attained 
without the loss of lives. The deceased was 
under the Asia’s bottom for several hours, en- 
deavouring to penetrate her copper, but in 
vain. He frequently came up under her 
stern galley, searching for an exposed plank, 
and could hear the sentinel cry. Once he 
was discovered by the watch on deck, and 
heard them speculate upon him; but they 
concluded that a drifted log had paid them a 


visit. He returned to her bottom, and exam-| 


ined it fore and aft, and then proceeded to 


some other ships; but the impossibility of 


penetrating the copper, from the want of a re- 


sisting power, saved the lives of hundreds. | 


The longest space of time he remained under 
water was two hours. 


Walking the other day with a valued 
friend who had been confined a week or two 
by sickness to his room, he remarked that a 


husband might learn a good lesson by being, 
confined occasionally tu his house, by having in | 


this way an opportunity of witnessing the 
cares and never ending toils of the wife, whose 
burdens and duties and patient endurance he 
might never have otherwise understood. 
There is a great deal in this thought, perhaps 
enough for an “ editorial.” Men, especially 
young men, are called by their business during 
the day mostly away from home, returning 
only at the hours for meals, and as they then 
see nearly the same routine of duty, they be- 
gin to think that it is their own lot to perform 
all the drudgery, and to be exercised with all 
lie weight of care and responsibility. But 
such a man has got a very wrong view of the 
case: he needs an opportunity for more exten- 


ded observation, and it is perhaps for this very 
reason that a kind Providenee arrests him by 
sickness, that he may learn in pain what he 
would fail to observe in health, We have 
seen recently a good many things said in the 
papers to wives, especially to young wives, ex- 
posing their faults, perhaps magnilying them, 
and expounding to thera, in none of the kind- 
est terms, their duty and the offices pertain- 
ing to “woman's sphere.” Now, we believe 
that wives, as a whole, are really better than 
they are generally admitted to be. We 
doubt if there can be found a large number 
of wives who are disagreeable and negligent, 
without some palpable coldness or short com- 
ing on the part of their husbands. So far as 
we have had an opportunity for observation, 
they are far more devoted and faithful than 
those who style themselves their lords, and 
who, by the customs ef society, have other 
and generally more pleasant and varied duties 
to perform. We protest then against these 
lectures so often and so obtrusively addressed 
to the ladies, and insist upon it that they must, 
most of them, have been written by some 
fusty bachelors who knew no better, or by 
some inconsiderate husbands who deserve to 
have been old bachelors to the end of their 
lives. But is there nothing to be said on the 
other side! Are husbands so generally the 
perfect, amiable, injured beings they are so 
often represented? Men sometimes declare 
that their wives’ extravagances have picked 
their pockets, that their never-ceasing tongues 
have robbed them of their peace, and their 
general disagreeableness has driven them to 
the tavern and gaming table ; but this is gene- 
rally the wicked excuse for a most wicked 


jlife on their own part. The fact is, men 
|often lose their interest in their homes by 
|| their own neglect to make their homes inter- 


A CHAPTER FOR YOUNG HUSBANDS. 


esting and pleasant. It should never be for- 
gotten that the wife has her rights—as sacred 
after marriage as before—and a good husband's 
devotion to the wife after marriage will con- 
cede to her quite as much attention as his 
gallantry did whilea lover. If it is otherwise, 
he most generally is at fault. 

Take a few examples. Before marriage a 
young man would feel some delicaty about 
accepting an invitation to spend an evening 
in company where his “lady love” had not 
been invited. After marriage is he always 
as particular! During the daysof courtship, 
his gallantry would demand that he should 
make himself agreeable to her ; after marriage 
it often happens that he thinks more of being 
agreeable to himself. Hogeoften it happens 
that married men, after ha¥ing been away 
from home the livelong day, during which 
the wife has toiled at her duties, go at even- 
ing again to some place of amusement, and 
leave her to toil on alone, uncheered and un- 
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“2 Mother’s Gries: 





happy. How often it happens that her kind-' 
est offices pass unobserved, and unrewarded 
even by a smile, and her best efforts are con- 
demned by the fault-finding husband. How 
often it happens, even when the evening is 
spent at home, that it is employed in silent 
reading, or some other way that does not) 
recognise the wife’s rights to SHARE in the) 
enjoyments even of the fireside. 


Look, ye husbands, a moment, and remem- | 


ber what your wife was when you took her, 
not from compulsion, but from your own| 
choice ; a choice based, probably, on what you 
then considered her superiority to all others. | 
She was young—perhaps the idol of a happy, 
home ; she was gay and blithe as the lark, 
and the brothers and sisters at her father’s fire-| 
side cherished her as an object of endear- 
ment. Yet she left all to join her destiny! 
with yours ; to make your home happy, and| 
to do all that woman’s love could prompt, and | 
woman’s ingenuity devise, to meet your wish-| 
es and to lighten the burdens which might| 
press upon you in your pilgrimage. She of 
course had her expectations too. She could 
not entertain feelings which promised so 
much, without forming some idea of recipro- 
cation on your part, and she did expect you 
would after marriage perform those kind offi- 
ces of which you were so lavish in the days 
of betrothment. She became your wife; left 
her own home for yours ; burst asunder, as it! 
were, the bands of love which had bound her 
to her father’s fireside, and sought no other| 
boon than your affections : left, it may be, the} 
ease and delicacy of a home of indulgence :| 
and now, what must be her feelings if she) 
gradually awakes to the consciousness that) 
you love her less than before ; that your even-| 
ings are spent abroad; that you only come 
home at all to satisfy the demands of your 
hunger, and to find a resting place for your 
head when weary, ora nurse for your sick 
chamber when diseased ? 

Why did she leave the bright hearth of her 
youthful days? Why did you ask her to give 
up the enjoyments of a happy home? Was 
it simply to darn your stockings, mend your 
clothes, take care of your children, and watch 
over your sick bed? Was it simply to con- 
duce to your own comfort? Or was there} 
some understanding that she was to be made| 
happy in her connexion with the man she! 
dared to love? 

Nor is it a sufficient answer that you reply 
that you give her a home ; that you feed and 
clothe her. You do this for your help; you! 
would do it for an indifferent housekeeper. | 
But forget not that a wife is more than a| 
housekeeper. She is your wife, and unless! 
you attend to her wants, and in some way| 
answer the reasonable expectations you raised 
by your attentions before marriage, you need, 
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‘not wonder if she be dejected, and her } 
|sink into insensibility ; but if this be so, th. 
well who is the cause of it. We repeat ; 


|very few women make indifferent wiycc 


whose feelings have not met with some 
ward shock by the indifference or thoy 
lessness of their husbands. It is our capc 
opinion that ina large majority of the jp. 


Out. 


stances of domestic misery the man js {j, 
aggressor. 


A MOTHER’S GRIEF. 


A mother’s grief is the most sincere of pas 
sions—the hand that takes away her child ey. 
tracts blood from her heart, and rends her ten. 
derest ties—the very helplessness of infanoy 
its little cares and joys, the gradual develope. 
ment of its beauty and intelligence, tend ; 
assist the growth ofa mother’s affections 
Many have forgotten in age the companions 
of their youth; relations and false friends w))) 
often drive from their doors the wretch, who, 
in prosperity, had been received ; buta mother, 
through the vicissitudes of time, fortune, and 
reputation, will know her child, and clasp jt 
to her bosom. What love is comparable | 
hers ? 

The grief ofa mother is of no ordinary ki 
and admits of no ordinary remedy—who 
interrupt her with the offer of consolation 
Neither the tongue of the sophist, nor the me- 
thodical truths of the philosopher have charms 
in the house of mourning. 

Death has torn an infant, AN ONLY soy, 
from the caress of its parents. 

In the mirror of imagination they had be- 
held the efforts of a noble ambition in man- 
hood ;—and mere remotely the wreath of 
honour on an aged head—but they saw not 
the cloud that hung over the scene! W! 
they calculated on the things of futurity; 


— 


| while they gazed on the fair brow of their |it- 


tle son, and raised the structure of hope, the 
hand of death was extended. 

The child sleeps, and the dream of bliss is 
with it in the tomb—exempt alike from vices 
and virtues, it has Jeft no example to shun or 
to imitate ;—no epitaph except on the hearts 
of the parents. Had the tree grown toa lofty 
height ere it fell—had the spring increased 
to a mighty river ere it terminated in ocean, 
the point of affection might have lost its bart 
in the recollection that early promises had 
been justly fulfilled in maturity; a giorious 
reputation might have divided with sorrow 
the memory of affection. 

But a virtuous and enlightened mind cannot 
be the permament abode of sorrow—it ‘as 
aids to lean on beside the condolence of triencs. 
There are duties to perform, rewards to en 





joy, and hopes to indulge on earth. If these 
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THE WIFE. 


They were married. The sighs, the tears 
at parting with their friends, their parents, 
nd the home of their childhood was over, and 
Helen Montague was the happy Helen Frank- 
ft, They had known and loved each other 
foo childhood ; their pure and stainless hearts 
knew nothing of the world’s duplicity ; they 
wore riveted together in the holy bands of 
love and wedlock; they lived but in the 
light of each other’s eyes and they were 


ame a wealthy and respected man, and Hel- 
en a happy mother. Not a cloud dimmed the 
britht horizon of their hopes, and * all went 
merry as the marriage bell.” One evening 
Charles stayed out later than usual. Helen 
bean to grow uneasy. T'wice she was on 
the point of ringing the bell and sending a 
ervant to search for him who was the object 

‘her fondest love, but hastily chiding her- 
elf for her uneasiness, with the reflection 
that he was busily engaged in the counting 
room and would soon return. 

Twelve o’clock came, and he had not re- 
turned. Helen trembled—* what can the 
matter be 7’ Asshe thus communed with her- 
selfa loud ringing of the bell started her, 
and the next moment Charles with unsteady 
steps entered the room. He started slightly 
at seeing her, and then exclaimed ina husky 
yorce— i 

“What! Helen, up yet? poor child, wait- 
ing for me, I suppose. Come, get along and 
co to bed.” But Helen was unable to move: 
she saw it all—she saw her husband was in- 
toxieated. 

She was at length roused from her stupor 
by again hearing his voice bidding her impa- 
tiently to retire. 

“ My dear Charles, T was waiting for you ; 
why did you stay out so late ?” 

He fixed his dull and heavy eye on her for} 


Wife. 

" 

| Tears, bitter, scalding tears, coursed down 
her lovely features—tears of shame and agony 
| bedewed her pillow until the first dawn of day 
| found her still sleepless. The sun had com- 
menced his daily course, and looked down smi- 
ling and jovous, the merry laugh of her chil- 
dren was ringing through the house; she at- 
tempted to rise, but sunk fainting. 
Charles Frankfort had that night erred for 
the first time in his lite. When he awoke it 
seemed as if his brain was on fire; the revel 
of the night rose to his recollection, and his 
face burned with the blush of shame. How 
could he meet his wife! could he face her? 
— No !—he felt it was impossible. The sun 
was high in the heavens when he arose, and 
descended to the breakfast room. It was 
empty, with the exception of a servant, of 
whom he inguired for the children. “ They 
had walked out, but they 
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back 


had asked repeat- 
edly during the morning for papa, mama.” 
“Had Mrs. Frankfort been down!” “ No, 
Sir.” He left the room and went directly 
to his wife’s chamber. He knocked, and re- 
ceived no answer; knocked again. All was 
‘silent. A cold tremor shook his frame; he 
turned the lock of the door, and entered, but 
all was still as the grave. Approaching the 
tbed, he drew aside the curtains, and beheld 
‘his wife pale and insensible in her innocent 
beauty. He thoucht she slept, and not wish- 
ing to disturb her repose he seated himself 
iby her bedside. An hour passed, and fearful 
ithoughts bean to take possession of his mind. 
|He called her name. No answer. He 
‘touched her, she did not move—he placed his 
i|}hand on her heart,—it was still, immovable 
he was pEaD! He moved not, but sat as 
\if frozen toa statue. His eye was glazed, 
|| his face colourless. He remained in this po- 
|| sition for some time, until the servant, alarm- 
i|ed at her mistress’ not appearing, went to her 
'|\chamber, and uttering a loud shriek ran to 
‘|alarm the family. A physician was called, 
|| but it was in vain; she was past the power of 
|man’said. Her purer, and saint-like spirit 
‘| had escaped from its earthly tenement and 
| was received by Him who eave it. Charles 
|| Frankfort was never seen to smile from that 
'| fatal day ; after dragging out a miserable life, 
|he sank into the grave a broken hearted man. 


‘moment, a gleam of something like remorse || —Evening Visitor. 

passed over his features, but they immediately | 

resumed their leaden aspect, and shutting his|}, wy 

eyes he threw himself on a sofa and soon sunk || ‘The importance of being prepared for that 
into the sleep of the drunkard. What a night|| event which happens alike toall, isstrikingly 
was that for poor Helen Frankfort! She || exhibited in the daily appearances of decay 
gazed on her intoxicated husband in speech-||2"4 death around us, and from the fact, that 
less agony until aroused by the entrance of a|| there is no knowledge, nor word, nor device 
servant, she drew her hand across her brow ||!" the grave, to which all are hastening. 

as ifawaking from a fearful dream, and has-|| There is wisdom in even the exaggeration 
tly desiring them to place Charles in bed, she lof grief—there is little cause to fear we 
sought her own couch, but not to sleep. should feel too much. 
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